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I - INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


In the welter of controversy surrounding the media violence 
issue, there are a few small pockets of mutual understanding and 
consensus. Both government review bodies and independent researchers 
have generally agreed, for example, that individuals who show signs 
of social maladjustment or mental instability might be more suscept- 
ible than the average person, to the various adverse effects of media 


violence. 1 


BASIS FOR 
AGREEMENT 


Decades of skillfully designed and executed research projects, 
or carefully constructed philosophical or scientific expositions, seem 


to have played a very minor role in creating this area of consensus 


concerning media effects. This is not surprising, The field of vio- 
lence research has always generated more arguments than agreements. 
The media industry, reasonably enough, does not wish any further 
inroads established in the way of censorship or interference with 
their products. On the one hand, they feel that they have a social 
responsibility to maintain and protect the historical "freedom of 

the press". On the other hand, there are undoubtedly, to be con- 
sidered, the profits generated through the interest and attention 


which the public accords portrayals of media violence.“ 


Perhaps the unchallenged agreement with the proposition that 
certain individuals in the population might be adversely affected by 
media violence reflects the perception that the proportion of the 


population which would fall into such a category is so small that few 
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people have bothered to challenge the existing consensus. 


After all, alcohol is available to anyone who has the price 
in the age to purchase it. No one questions the fact that some pur- 
chasers will over-indulge to the point of physically or mentally 
destroying both themselves and their families. Presumably, if that 
proportion of the population should become significantly larger, or 
more markedly expensive to maintain and treat in society, some form 
of alcohol "censorship", or prohibition would probably be brought into 


effect. 


Thus, even media supporters can afford to be generous in not 
taking serious issue with the proposition that media violence can have 
undesirable effects upon a very small proportion of people in the 


population. 


As far as the opponents of media violence are concerned, there 
are so many other points which media spokesmen do not concede, that 


efforts have been concentrated in the areas of controversy. 


THE MALADJUSTED 


There are a few facts worth considering here. First, the 
terms "socially maladjusted" and "mentally disordered" are seldom 
used in any particularly precise manner. Probably the most pragmatic 
criteria used to define such a fringe population would be to study 
those who have been declared "criminals" or "mentally il1" and are 
institutionalized. While such populations are conveniently at hand, 


and are certainly clearly defined, it should be recognized that - as 
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representatives of their respective fringe groups - they are only the 


tip of a rather large iceberg. 


How Many? 


First, it must be recognized that most of the individuals 
who are now living in mental hospitals or prisons will be released, 
once again, into society. Many of these individuals will, once again, 
demonstrate their inability to fit into society in a sufficiently 
dramatic manner that they will be re-institutionalized. Many 


will continue to function at a marginally acceptable level. 


Certainly, there are many people who will exhibit symptoms 
of mental disorder who will never see the inside of a mental institution. 
Field researchers have demonstrated that perhaps 15% of the general, 
non-hospitalized population exhibit sufficient symptoms of mental 
disorder that they should be receiving treatment. > Most of these 
studies have demonstrated that at least 5% of the general population 
exhibits severely incapacitating symptoms of mental disorder and 


should be - but are not - hospitalized. 


And what about criminals? Evidence suggests that there are 
many criminals who are never, or very seldom, caught. Who knows the 
number?) Certainly there are more criminals than could be accounted 


for by merely counting the number of individuals who are incarcerated. 


Add to the above populations the uncounted alcoholics 
and drug addicts. The total number of socially maladjusted or 
mentally disordered individuals in society looms larger and more 


significant than most of us at first imagine. 
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Another fact to consider is that much of the anti-social 
activity occurring in society is carried out by a very small number 
of individuals. As mentioned above, there is general agreement that 
media violence may "just" affect a small handfull of disturbed people 
in society. That is hardly reason to disregard these people. After 
all, most of the day-to-day criminal, and otherwise offensive, acts 


are caused by a very small group of people. 


Small Numbers, 
Large Impact 


Perhaps there is a tendency to think of such occurrences as 
urban riots as demonstrating the violence which lies just beneath the 
surface of every civilized individual. The data do not, however, 


substantiate such perceptions. Researchers have pointed out that: 


"One of the outstanding features of the widespread 
urban riots which have recently swept through the 
United States is the relatively small amount of 
personal violence committed compared to the large 
number of people taking part in the riot. In the 
Watts Community of 330,000 there were only about 
10,000; 37 people were killed and 118 were wounded 
by gun fire. . . .the riot atmosphere represents 
a powerful environmental influence on all those 
people taking part in the riot. The fact that so 
few people were killed or injured in these riots 
makes us believe that unusually strong control 
mechanisms were operating, both in the individual 
rioters and in the police and National Guard troops 
who sought to keep the riot under control." 


In short, a few people caused most of the trouble. To hold 
that media violence has its effects "only" on those few people who 
shows signs of maladjustment, is a presumption with some very weighty 


implications. 
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RESEARCH 
EVIDENCE 


The actual research evidence to support the conclusions drawn 
by researchers and reviewers concerning the impact of the media upon 
the maladjusted is very weak indeed. For the most part, research 
data collected on mentally disordered individuals has been done in 
conjunction with larger studies examining normal populations. In 
such studies, researchers would notice that the notably undesirable 
responses to media violence could be attributed to a very small hand- 
ful of their respondents. Upon further examination, some researchers 
noted that these respondents had showed signs of obvious mental 
disorder or social maladjustment. The number of such studies where 
such relationships have emerged is very small. Furthermore, the 
actual number of respondents involved in this type of analysis has 
usually consisted of no more than a few individuals within the larger 


population of subjects being studied. 


Juvenile 
Extrapolations 

Another problem in drawing conclusions from studies such as 
those mentioned above is that they reflect, to a disproportionate 


degree, response patterns noted among juvenile subjects. 


Under the best of conditions, all researchers know that one 
generalizes at great peril from the responses and attitudes of 
juveniles to those of adults. When researchers attempt to extrapolate 
from the unusual responses noted in a sample of 2 or 3 juveniles 
exhibiting symptoms of emotional disturbance to the entire adult 
population, the bounds of creditibility are being stretched beyond 


reason. 
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Weight of Opinion 


Some opinions have, in the past carried a weight all out of 
proportion to the quality of evidence which they actually represent. 
The reference here is to those individuals who have noted that pris- 
oners and juvenile delinquents show a stronger than average preference 
for media presentations dealing with topics centering on crime and/or 


: 5 
violence. 


In years past, many prison systems exercised strong Censor- 
ship over the types of movies which were made available to the inmates. 
Researchers in the era of the 1930s and 1940s held that violent movies 
not only taught criminals additional useful criminal techniques, but 
actually played a role in making these individuals more violent than 
they already were.© At the time, there was no useful data base to 
indicate how much media violence an average person - let alone a 
criminal - preferred. Certainly, aside from considerable conjecture 
about the matter, there is no specific evidence to demonstrate that 
violence observed by inmates is anymore likely to encourage them to 


be more violent, in the long run, than anyone else. 


To date then, there is widespread acceptance of the position 
that mentally disordered and/or socially maladjusted people are more 
susceptible than average to the violence portrayed in the media. 

The specific impact about which observers and researchers are concerned 
has to do with the role which media violence plays in inciting violent 


action by these fringe groups of the population. 
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Other Effects 


Of course, media violence has been implicated in effecting 
changes in viewers other than simply an increase in violent behaviour. 
For example, it is known that among a normal population of viewers, 
portrayals of media violence on television may bring about increased 
feelings of anxiety. If this happens to individuals in the general 
population, what might the effects be on someone who is already so 


pathologically anxious that they are in a mental institution? 


The violence in the media seems as calculated as any care- 
fully constructed advertisement to make the viewer tense, to make 
the viewer anxious, to thrill the viewer by allowing the vicarious 
participation in acts of hostility and vengence. In short, the violence 
available in the media excites and affects the average person.’ What 
does it do to those who are so mentally disordered or socially mal- 


adjusted that they have been institutionalized? 
PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of this study to examine selected institu- 
tionalized populations with respect to their attitudes and beliefs 
concerning violence in society. Of particular interest will be the 
relationships between these measures and the amount and type of media 


content which are preferred by institutionalized populations. 


A similar study has been carried out on a special sample of 
individuals drawn from the general population. ® This latter group also 
represents a form of "fringe" population. That is, approximately 50% 


of those individuals participating in the general population project, 
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are selected because they exhibit significant symptoms of mental disorder. 


It should be emphasized that this is a descriptive/comparative 
study. In other words, the project design will not enable anyone to 
drawn firm inferences concerning causes and effects. The intent, in 
other words, is not to demonstrate that exposure to a considerable 
amount of media violence "causes" the development of socially undesir- 
able attitudes or beliefs. The purpose here is simply to establish 
whether or not relationships between media use and certain hypothesized 
effects exist at all. A working assumption is that exposure to a high 
level of media violence causes people to be more violent than they 
otherwise would be. As a first step to examining that cause-effect 
relationship, this initial descriptive project is being conducted. 

In this project, it is hypothesized that individuals, in the sample 
who act in a violent manner will report higher exposure levels of 
media violence than those individuals who exhibit less violent beha- 


viours or inclinations. 


Needless to say, the fact that high levels of exposure 
tend to be associated with high levels of actual violence does not 
demonstrate that the media caused the violence. Indeed, a history 
of violence could cause the preference for certain types of media 
products. Alternatively, both high levels of violence and preference 
for media violence could be the cause of yet another factor - such as 


a vitamin or hormone deficiency. 


Nonetheless, to simply demonstrate tnat the predicted rela- 
tionships exist, whatever the cause, is an efficient and helpful step 


along the path toward determining causal factors. 
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DYNAMICS 


There is another point which, while it cannot be addressed 
in the present study, is appropriate to mention for its explanatory 
value. That is, why should institutionalized populations be more 


susceptible to influence by the media than any other population? 


There are a number of aspects of institutional-living which 
are important to consider. First it would appear from discussions 
with with the Directors and staff of mental institutions, that the 
media are a very important aspect of the patients' or inmates' 
everyday life. For most institutionalized persons, "time drags". 
Individuals in institutions often like to work because it gives 
them something to do. To fill their leisure time is often a pro- 
blem. Also, to make contact with the world outside of the institution, 


the media is their "life line". 


It is probably reasonable to suggest that there would be 
considerable disruption in most institutions if, for example, no 
further access to television sets were allowed and no more weekly 
movies were to be booked. The strong reaction which undoubtedly 
would erupt, reflects the importance which the media has in the lives 


of the institutionalized populations. 


From a psychological point of view, it would not seem 
unreasonable that if the media were highly valued as both a "time 
filler" and as a contact with the outside world, then close attention 


would be paid to the content. Furthermore, one might suspect that 


since it would be difficult for most institutionalized persons to 
judge the relative truth or falsity of media presentations against 
the "real world", there might emerge a dramatically false perception 


of the world outside of the institution. 


When the news is full of commmentary on the robberies and 
attacks in the Toronto area, it is easy for a person to put such 
media information into perspective if they live and work in downtown 
Toronto. As most Torontonians would attest, very few of them exper- 
jence either robberies or attacks. Most individuals are aware of 
the parts of town and times of day in which one should be wary. By 
arranging their lives accordingly, urban dwellers perceive their 
environment as being much safer than perhaps one would who lives out- 


Side of the city. 


For those individuals who have been institutionalized for 
some time, the violence in the world outside of their institution, 
may perhaps begin to acquire more fear-arousing aspects than perhaps 


are actually justified. 


Alternatively, insofar as many problems in media programming 
tend to be solved by resorting to one form or another of violence, 
perhaps those individuals who are institutionalized may feel that 
people have to be aggressive to "get along" in life outside of the 


institution. 


A number of different effects which might be attributed to 


exposure to media violence have been postulated by various researchers 
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and writers. Some of the most common effects mentioned in the litera- 


ture are the following: 


following 


- aggressive attitudes and actions 


- tolerance, or apathetic attitudes, toward 
violence 


- anxiety or fearfulness concerning violence 


- defensive or "victim-like" actions to cope 
with violence 


- distorted beliefs or perceptions concerning 


the realities or facts about violence-related 
issues. 


These effects will be examined in greater detail in the 


chapter. 


Tl - WHAT IS ASSESSED 


Frequent reference has been made to the concept of "media 
effects". The purpose of this chapter is to clarify precisely which 


effects will be studied, and how the effects are assessed. 


At this point, it is also worthwhile to clarify the defini- 
tion of violence being used for this project. According to Webster's 
International Dictionery "violence is a force which injures or Aeee. | 
Such a meaning of violence includes both personal injury and property 


damage. 


The above constitutes a brief definition of the manner in 
which the term violence will be used in this report. It is of course 
recognized that not everyone uses the term in the same fashion. The 
more extensive definition of the term violence (Appendix A), which 
has been formulated by the Royal Commission on the Study of Violence 
in the Communications Industry, is much more detailed and comprehen- 
sive than the Webster's definition. This definition, as used by the 
Royal Commission, is not at all in conflict with the manner in which 


the term "violence" is used throughout this report.* 
THE FIELD SURVEY 


The data for this project is collected by means of a field 
survey. One of the limitations of this technique is that few people 
will tolerate being interviewed for more than one hour. Therefore, the 
amount of information which can be collected from any one individual 


is limited. Second, interviews often take place under semi-private 
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circumstances or under circumstances where there are numerous distrac- 
tions. These are not insurmountable problems, as far as encouraging 
interviewees to speak is concerned. However, these limitations 

combined with the limited interview time available, means that the 
number of different concepts one can attempt to measure precisely in 

any single interview, is bound to be limited. In the social sciences, 
the accuracy with which a concept is measured is usually a direct func- 
tion of the amount of time the assessor has, and the amount of attention 


that the interviewee is willing to devote to the project at hand. 


In field surveys then, there are always some limitations as 
to the precision with which one can measure concepts, and the absolute 


number of concepts which can be assessed at any one interview. 


Of course, the major advantage of field surveys, and the 
reason why they are used so extensively, is that one can collect 
information on large numbers of individuals. This is essential if 
one is to generalize from the findings which emerge from the sample 
of individuals being interviewed, to the larger populations from which 


they may be drawn. 


AGGRESSIVE 
ATTITUDES 


One of the effects assessed is the degree to which a respond- 
ent indicates aggressive or assaultive attitudes or habits. That is, 
does he or she "blow up" when someone irritates them? Does the indivi- 
dual feel that many of the problems with people could be solved by 
simply acting in a more assaultive or aggressive fashion? Has this 


individual ever been arrested or has he or she engaged recently in 


physical fights with spouses, friends, or strangers? 


There is evidence to demonstrate that assaultiveness or 
aggressiveness might be the outcome of viewing media violence. 
Researchers now generally agree, that for both children and adults, 
observing media violence under the right conditions, can increase the 
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tendency of the viewer to act in an aggressive fashion. 
still considerable controversy as to how long these effects last or 


just how aggressive they can induce someone to become. 


The present study attempts to assess a mental state, attitude, 
or readiness to engage in aggressive activity. There is no opportunity 
to observe the interviewee's aggressiveness "in action". These self- 
reported attitudes are, however, supplemented by reports from the inter- 
viewee concerning his or her history of violence. That is, each indivi- 
dual is asked about recent physical fights, trouble with the law, and 
type of crime (e.g. violent or non-violent) for which he or she may 


have been arrested. 
TOLERANCE 


A number of writers and researchers have suggested that with 
continual exposure to media violence, it may be the case that viewers 
are simply learning to tolerate and accept such media fare.” For 
example, some researchers have noted that after viewing violent portrayals 
on film, children were much less likely, immediately thereafter, to 
attend to, or try to stop, real violence in their immediate environment.” 
Also, it has been noted that among those television viewers who watch 
a lot of violence on television, there is much less evidence of physio- 


logical arousal and attention to depictions of violence on film, than 


among those individuals who do not normally watch such fare. ° 


Of course, in the present project it is not possible to 
actually observe individuals being tolerant or apathetic toward violence 
around them. It is, however, possible to assess their attitudes with 
respect to this issue. For example, do they feel bored or disinter- 
ested with the deaths, and "sob" stories of the survivors presented in 
the media? Do they think that people should mind their own business - 
so that if a man wants to beat his wife, that's their own problem? 

Do they just accept the fact that organized crime is going to continue 


to grow and that there is not much anyone can do about it? 


Particularly in institutions, where there may be little to 
keep people busy, it is conceivable that a lot of time may be spent 
watching shows, or discussing violence in the news, just to be "one 
of the group" or to have something to do. Thus, a person who might 
otherwise be repelled by violence and avoid exposure to media depic- 
tions of violence outside of the institution, may develop a tolerant 
or apathetic response as a means of adaptation to a higher exposure 


level which may take place within an institution. 
ANXIETY 


It is quite common for people to develop response patterns 
which are personally counter-productive. Anxiety is a near-universal 
reponse to stressful circumstances. It brings with it so much grief, 
and so much interference with decision-making, memory, and skilled 


; pee; 
behaviours that it has been extensively studied. 


With respect to the media, it is a well-known technique 
among researchers to increase the anxiety of viewers for research 
purposes by simply showing them a violent film.” As in most common 
laboratory manipulations, it is generally believed that the long-term 
after-effects of such experimental manipulation of the subjects' 
emotions is not really a matter of concern. This is assuming, of 
course, that the subject with whom the researcher is dealing appears, 
in all respects, to be normally adjusted. As a matter of common-sense 
and proper ethical practice, no serious researcher would consider 
attempting such manipulations if the subject gave any evidence of 
being mentally disordered (unless this subject population were actually 
being studied, and the researcher was qualified as a clinical therapist 


to deal with the possible after-effects of such manipulations). 


There is reason to believe that a regular diet of media vio- 
lence, taken in the home, increases anxiety levels of viewers. Of course 
in this project, there is no attempt to actually take physiological 
measures or observations while the interviewee watched or read about 
violence in the media. Rather, the respondent's general level of 
anxiety and fearfulness with respect to violence are assessed. For 
example, does the respondent feel that all apartments should have 
well-trained guards to control who comes in and out? Is it possible 
that anyone, even your own neighbour, could be the sort of person who 
turns out to be arrested for a mass killing? Are there more crimes 
being committed than the police and the media are really telling us 


about? 


It is important to note that at this level, there is only 


an attempt to identify fearfulness or anxiety without respect to 


whether or not the individual actually does anything about these 
feelings. For example, a woman may feel quite fearful about the pros- 
pect of having to walk down a "perfectly safe" street at night. 
Whether or not she actually lets herself be inconvenienced by this 
fear - that is whether or not she actually takes action based on her 
feelings - is another dimension to be studied here, which is called 


"defensiveness or victimization". 


DEFENSIVENESS/ 
VICTIMIZATION 


Researchers have noted that media violence can influence 
individuals in such a way that they actually learn how to become 
proper victims of violence and willingly inconvenience themselves 


to fit their perceptions of the dangers in society around them.” 


For example, we all learn that during a robbery, the correct 
procedure to avoid injury or death is to passively comply with the 
robber's demands. The better we learn our role as a victim, the more 
easily and with less danger, can the robber pursue his career. While 
learning the victim's role has distinctive implications for personal 
survival and health, it does little to discourage the spread of crime 


violence in society. 


On a more constructive note, individuals are likely to take 
evasive or protection action which may inconvenience them, but which 


helps protect them from possible encounters with violence. 


One of the effects of media violence then, might be to 


encourage people to take defensive actions or to express an acceptance 
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of the victim's role if they encounter violence. In this study, these 
attitudes are assessed by asking pecrondent: if, for example, they 
sometimes avoid going out to the theatre or to a friend's house because 
they might encounter a mugger. Are they seriously considering, or do 
they already have a burglar alarm, or a weapon to protect themselves. 


Should people learn techniques of self-defence? 


Responses to such questions depend, to a considerable extent, 
upon how much violence the respondent actually believes there is in 
society. That is, if he or she feels that violent crimes occur rela- 
tively frequently, then it seems reasonable to expect that such indivi- 
duals will take more defensive actions than those who feel that their 
chances of being involved in crime are rather slight. This issue of 


the "accuracy of perception" is another area to be studied. 


ACCURACY OF 
PERCEPTIONS 


Researchers have pointed out that the environment as presented 
on television differs in some significant ways from the environment 
which most of us encounter in our everyday lives. For example, the 
so-called "average" family portrayed on television would actually have 
to earn the income of an upper-middle class individual in our society 
to actually own the material possessions which they do. Also, many 
more of those average families portrayed on television are headed by a 
professional, or an executive or business manager than would actually 
be the case in our own environment. Police and criminals are obviously 
over-represented on television. Also, in real-life the percentage of 
crimes which are violent crimes is relatively small - but this is not 


the case for the types of crimes dealt with on television. In fact, 


the actual incidence of violence is much over-stated on television. 


If one's views on the environment are actually shaped by 
the depiction of the environment presented in the media, then beliefs 


such as those noted above can be assessed and compared to actual facts. 


For example, the actual number of murders known to have 
been committed in Metropolitan Toronto can be compared against the 
estimates of the number of murders committed by those who are exposed 
to a high level of media violence and those who are exposed to a low 
level of media violence. If media violence affects perceptions, then 
one would anticipate that the frequent consumer of media violence 
would be very likely to over-estimate the actual number of murders 
committed. Similarly, if the frequent viewer of television violence 
is asked to estimate the percentage of crimes which are crimes of 
violence, and is given a figure which is an over-estimate and another 
figure which is an under-estimate, we would expect such individuals 


to select most frequently the over-estimate. 


MEASURING 
MENTAL DISORDER 


In this project, emphasis is placed upon the perceptions, 
reactions, and attitudes of institutionalized populations. Those to 
be studied - by virtue of their being treated or held in either 
pyschiatric facilities or correctional facilities - have earned the 


classification of being either mentally disordered or anti-social. 


As was pointed out in the introduction, there is widespread 


agreement with the proposition that those who are somehow mentally 


disturbed are highly susceptible to the adverse effects of media 
violence... In another project, which drew respondents from the non- 
institutionalized population, this proposition was tested by examining 
media patterns and media effects of those who did - against those who 


did not - exhibit significant symptoms of mental disorder. 


In this study of the non-institutionalized population, every 
respondent completed a questionnaire which was designed to identify 
those who exhibited symptoms of significant mental disorder. In the 
project, a questionnaire developed by Dr. D.P. Goldberg was used. 

This questionnaire has been researched in many different projects in 
England, the United Stated, and Canada. Documentation as to its 
accuracy and validity, relative to that of other existing tests, is 


readily available. !¢ 


Although the test was not specifically designed to be 
administered to institutionalized populations, it was felt that the 
data collected from respondents in the present project would be more 
comparable to data collected from the non-institutionalized population 


if the scores on the mental disorder scale were available. 


What is 
Mental Disorder 

As used in this project, "the inability to use one's 
physical and mental resources is one of the outstanding signs of 
mental dveondenaai In this definition, put forward by Benjamin 
Wolman, mental disorder is usually manifested as a pattern or 
irrationality in cognitive processes, emotional disbalance, and 


social maladjustment. In survey studies such as that undertaken 
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in the present project, the overwhelming majority of the mentally 


disordered individuals interviewed, would fall into the latter group. 


At the other end of the scale, "mental health is a condi- 
tion and level of social functioning which is socially acceptable 


and personal ly satisfying".!* 


How does one identify a mentally disordered individual? In 
a clinical situation, an interviewer would carry out a systematic 
inquiry into the symptoms which the patient has reported having in 
the "last little while". Symptoms of mental disorder include the 


following: "” 


- somatic symptoms (e.g., headaches, consti- 
pation 

- fatigue 

- sleep disturbance 

- irritability 

- lack of concentration 

- depression 

- anxiety 

- phobias 

- obsessions and compulsions 


- sense of depersonalization. 


Of course, the number of symptoms, as well as the intensity 
and persistence of the symptoms are of considerable importance in 
helping the interviewer make a judgement. In addition, the inter- 
viewer would carefully observe the subject and attempt to identify 


behavioural cues or abnormalities which would suggest a state of 


mental disorder. The cues which one looks for include the follow- 
ing: 

- slow speech patterns and lacking in 

Sponaneity 

- suspicious, defensive 

- historonic, prone to exaggeration 

- depressed 

- anxious, agitated, tense 

- inappropriately elated, or euphoric 


- flattened or incongruous expression of 
affect 


- depressive thought content 


- excessive concern with bodily functions. 


Again, these cues are rated with respect to the frequency 


and intensity with which they appear during the interview. 


The content of the interview itself will usually consist 
of questions concerning family, employment, social and illness 
histories, current status and recent events or changes in these 


areas. 


For research purposes, it has obviously been necessary 
that a quick, inexpensive and reasonably accurate screening pro- 
cedure be developed. Essentially, this means taking standard 
questions which should be asked in an interview and translating 
them into a questionnaire format which can then be self-administered 
or administered by an interviewer who is not a mental health pro- 
fessional. While no questionnaire will be as accurate as the 


person-to-person contact with a professional, researchers have 
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found that as long as one is dealing with large numbers of subjects, 
the misclassification of a few healthy individuals into the mentally 
disordered category, and vice versa, does not significantly distort 


the research findings. 


This is a 30-item test. One of the items, and the standard 
response categories from which the respondent selects, appears below: 

Have you recently lost much sleep over worry? 

(circle one) 

a9 NOtsat.all 

- no more than usual 

- rather more than usual 


- much more than usual. 


This Goldberg Questionnaire constitutes the last 30 items 
of a longer questionnaire. Other items on the questionnaire are 
used to assess media use, media effects, and personal character- 


istics of the respondent. 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


The questionnaire used in the data collection process 
contains 138 questions (see Appendix B). Many of the individual 
items are combined to form scales of concepts discussed in previous 
chapters - such as aggressive attitudes, or feelings of anxiety or 
defensiveness. The specific items which have been combined to 
form scales, and the statistical decisions involved in this process, 


are discussed in detail in the following chapters. 
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In keeping with the standards of professional practice and 
the laws of copyright, the last three pages of the questionnaire are 
not included here, since they contain the 30 Goldberg items to assess 


mental disorder. 
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III] - INSTITUTIONAL GROUPS STUDIED 


The socially maladjusted and mentally disordered individuals 
in society are found in a wide variety of institutions. Furthermore, 
from institution to institution, and indeed within an institution 
itself, there are many different types or "levels" of individuals. 

For example, because of location, history, and attitudes of the pro- 
fessional staff, certain psychiatric facilities will tend to treat 
patients of a much higher socio-economic class than do other facilities. 
Also, some facilities maintain a very high proportion of seriously 
disturbed patients, and a very small outpatient department, while in 


other locations the reverse is true. 


INSTITUTIONS 
SAMPLED 


To identify and study a sample of individuals who are 
representative of institutionalized mental patients would require a 
very extensive and expensive sample procedure - particularly if one 


wanted to take into account differences within and between hospitals. 


The same problem exists if one proposes to study the 
criminal population. Not only are there great differences between 
various training schools, jails, provincial correctional institutions, 
and federal correctional institutions - but there are many levels or 


classifications of criminals within each of these institutions. 


Sampling Diversity 


For the purposes of this study, emphasis was placed upon 


the collection of data from a diverse population. That is, it was 
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felt that nothing in particular would gained by directing all of the 
available resources to a study of just the mental hospital population, 


or just the criminal population. 


The second decision taken was that there must be some arbi- 
trary selection of sub-groups within the population to be studied. 
Thus while prisoners from two federal penitentiaries were included in 


the sample, only those incarcerated for reasons of having committed a 


violent crime were actually interviewed. Details of the sampling 


procedure for each group will be discussed in this chapter. 


Inmates from federal correctional institutions were drawn 
from the Millhaven Penitentiary and from the Collins Bay Penitentiary. 
Inmates from provincial correctional institutions were drawn from 
the Quinte Regional Detention Centre and from the Niagara Regional 


Detention Centre. 


Adult patients from mental health facilities were drawn from 
the Oakridges Mental Health facility and from the Penetang Mental 
Hospital. A juvenile sample from the mental health facility was 
drawn from the Hincks Treatment Centre in downtown Toronto and the 


Hincks Farm, located near Collingwood, Ontario. 


INTERVIEWING 
FEDERAL PRISONERS 


A total of 91 individuals were interviewed who were’ jincar- 
cerated in the federal correctional institutions at Collins Bay and 
Millhaven. The Directors of these institutions produced, for the 


researchers, a list of inmates who had been convicted for commiting 
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a crime of violence. That is, these individuals had been convicted of 


murder, attempted murder, assault with a weapon, and so on. 


At the institution, a correctional officer brought 5 or 6 
inmates at one time to the researcher. The project was explained 
to these individuals, and they were told that they could leave the 
room if they were not interested in participating. The inmates were 
assured that their names need not be put on the questionnaire, and 


that the questionnaires would not be shown to the institutional staff. 


During both the explanation and the actual administration 
of the questionnaire, the correctional officers always waited outside 


of the research room. 


Cooperation 


For the most part, the inmates were extremely cooperative. 
Approximately 15% refused to participate, after listening to the 
researcher's presentation. The most significant drop-out rate occur- 
red because so many of the prisoners were either away from the prison 
for court appearances on the day which the interviewer appeared, or 
were doing jobs which they were not able to leave at the time the 
research meetings took place. About 30% of those whose names were 
on the list prepared by the Directors, did not, for the above reasons, 


meet at all with the researcher. 


Of course, all of the inmates knew - after the first one or 
two research meetings - what the project was about and why it was 
being done. It was undoubtedly the case that some of those who did 


not meet with the researcher, did so out of choice rather than because 
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they were actually unavailable. The correctional officers informed the 
researchers that some of the individuals on the list did not come to 
listen to the explanation because they were unable to read or write and 


did not want to discuss this issue in public. 


On the whole, the responses by both the correctional staff 
and the inmates who did participate, suggest that the researcher was 
receiving a very high level of cooperation and acceptance, and that 


cases of genuine obstinacy or disinterest were relatively infrequent. 


Administration 


Each interviewer was asked to complete his own questionnaire. 
A few individuals had some difficulties in reading, but the group was 
always small enough so that the researcher could go from desk to desk 


and render the necessary assistance. 


A number of the inmates who were on lists provided by the 
Directors, were held in segregation cells. That is, they did not 
mix with the general prison population, and could not be brought to 
the research room in groups. Because of time constraints, the 
researcher was not able to carry out individual interviews with each 
one of these persons. However, he did complete 12 such interviews, 
which represented about 50% of those in segregation. All those 


approached were very cooperative. 


The total number of inmates interviewed from federal correc- 


tional institutions was 91. 
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INTERVIEWING 
PROVINCIAL PRISONERS 


The Directors from the Regional Detention Centres at Quinte 
and Niagara were also most cooperative in permitting researchers 


access to the inmate population. 


In provincial institutions, all the inmates are sentenced 
for some period of time which is less than 2 years. On the average, 
the crimes for which they have been incarcerated are notably less 


serious than those committed by the federal penitentiary population. 


Of course, in some respects, the provincial prisons are only 
a "temporary home" for some of the inmates. They may be in the midst 
of various legal processes which will eventually result in their being 
shifted to a federal penitentiary. For the purposes of this project, 
any inmates who were probably bound for the federal penitentiary 


system were not included in the sample. 


Cooperation 
and Administration 

Once again, the inmates took considerable interest in the 
project. They were extremely cooperative, and only a very smal] 
number of individuals refused to participate. Discussions with the 
correctional officers indicated that the primary reasons for refusals 


had to do more with the problem of literacy than disinterest. 


The administration procedure was identical to that which was 
carried out in the federal penitentiaries. Again, the interviewer 


worked individually with anyone who had reading or writing difficulties. 


The total number of individuals interviewed at both of the 


Regional Detention Centres was 100. 


ADULT MENTAL PATIENTS 


At the Penetang Mental Health facility, 2 wards were 
surveyed - an active treatment ward and an admitting ward. The 
staff gathered the patients, after supper, into the lounge areas. 
Coffee and doughnuts were provided as an incentive to listen. The 
researcher explained the project and the reasons why there was a 
strong interest in gaining the participation and cooperation of the 


patients in mental hospitals. 


On each ward, approximately 60% of the available patients 
completed a questionnaire. Some of the apparently "able" patients 
refused to participate. However, most of those who failed to parti- 
Cipate were either too disturbed to understand what was to be done, 
or were too sensitive about their inability to read to allow the 


interviewer or the staff to assist them. 


The number of individuals who completed the questionnaires 


in this location was 40. 


Oakridges 


At the Oakridges Mental Health facility, the same contact 


and explanation process was used. 


The 4 wards from which the sample was drawn included 1 


admitting ward and 3 wards which were made up of those individuals 
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who were most difficult to work with and were probably least likely 
to be released in the near future. Many of the individuals on these 
wards were mentally retarded, and most of them had some reading 


difficulties. 


The patients at Oakridges, in addition to being mentally 
i111, have been assigned to this facility either because they have 
been convicted of crimes, or because they have proven to be too 


assaultive for other mental health facilities to handle safely. 


The number of individuals interviewed from the Oakridges 


facility was 39. 


DISTURBED 
JUVENILES 


The Hincks Treatment Centre provides treatment for juveniles 
who exhibit behaviour and/or emotional problems. There are 2 locations 
where treatment and schooling are carried out - in downtown Toronto, 


and on a farm some distance north of Toronto. 


The Hincks Treatment Centre emphasizes very close and 
frequent contact between patients and the staff. Most of the patients 
attended school within the facility. Treatment and activity programs 
engage almost the full time of the patients. Unlike those in other 


institutions, there is little opportunity to “have nothing to do”. 
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Cooperation 
and Administration 

The staff of the Hincks chose to administer the questionnaire 
at both the farm and the downtown location. The researchers briefed 
the staff with respect to some of the problems and difficulties which 


they might encounter during the course of administering the questionnaire. 


There were a few extremely disturbed clients to whom the 
questionnaire was not given. However, cooperation was generally 


excellent. 


A total of 33 questionnaires were completed at these 


locations. 
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IV - DESCRIBING THE INSTITUTIONALIZED POPULATION 


The purpose of this chapter is to present those findings 
from the research which describe the personal characteristics of 


the respondents from the various populations studied. 


The data for the various groups are juxtaposed for 
purely illustrative purposes. No attempt has been made to carry 
out analyses to determine the statistical significance of the 
observed differences. Given the nature of the populations and 
the manner in which the respective samples were drawn, such 
analyses would be difficult to justify both conceptually and 


statistically. 


Included in this presentation of data will be the data 
collected in a related study which utilized a similar type question- 
naire for a non-institutionalized population. (Results of this 
other study are described in detail in the report titled, Violence, 
The Media and Mental Disorder.) This non-institutionalized popu- 
lation forms the comparison group of interest because it was 
selected in such a way as to represent what might be referred to 
as a "fringe" sub-group of the general population. That is, this 
comparison group was selected in such a way that approximately 
50% of the respondents were those who exhibited symptoms of sig- 
nificant mental disorder. Furthermore, the comparison population 
contains an above-average number of individuals who have been 
arrested, or who have friends who have been arrested. In short, 
the criminality and mental disorder which are characteristic of 
the institutionalized groups are present, in a subdued form, in 


the non-institutionalized population against which they may be 


compared. 
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AGE 


The percentage of individuals falling into each category 


for the total sample studied appears in Exhibit 1. 


Note that, as a group, the prisoners tend to be younger 
than the other two adult groups. This is to be expected since 
researchers have long known that most of the crimes in our society 
are committed by those individuals under the age of 35. The 
distribution of age among the mental patients is very similar to 


that of the comparison group. 


SEX 


In Exhibit 2, it is readily apparent that the proportion 
of female prisoners interviewed was extremely small. In fact, 
the interviewers made no special efforts to collect data on female 
prisoners, since an adequate sample of this sub-population would 
have involved visiting several other institutions. It should be 
noted moreover that only a small proportion of prisoners in Canada 


are female. 


This over-representation of males in the prisoner group 
should be kept in mind while examining other differences among 
the groups. For example, such factors as employment rate, type 
of occupation, income levels, and so on are factors which are very 


much influenced by the sex factor. 


In the mental patient group, note that males are over 
represented. This is not characteristic of a typical mental 
hospital population. However, of the total sample of 79 mental 
patients, 39 were drawn from a facility which treated only male 


patients. 
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MARITAL STATUS 


The data on marital status, which appears in Exhibit 3, 
indicates that a relatively low percentage of the prisoners were 
married. However, note that the percentage of those who maintained 
a commonlaw relationship was much higher than the other two groups. 


This is a common situation among the prison population. 


EDUCATION 


In Exhibit 4, note that among both prisoners and mental 
patients, there was a high proportion of respondents who had not 
graduated from grade school. This is a common situation among 
prisoners. In fact, the figure for prisoners is probably some- 
what unrepresentative. During the course of administering the 
questionnaire, one of the primary reasons for refusal to cooperate 
had more to do with evidence of illiteracy rather than hostility 


or disinterest. 


Among mental patients, the high proportion of individuals 
who had not completed grade school is not representative of the 
general mental hospital population. It reflects the limitations 
on the sampling procedure in one mental hospital. At this location, 
the interviewers were permitted only to select respondents from 
those 4 of the 8 wards which housed those patients who exhibited 
the lowest levels of social competency. These are usually the less 
intelligent individuals with either more serious forms of mental 
disturbance or with a cultural or social class background which is 
manifested in both grossly inappropriate social behaviour and an 
unwillingness or inability to show significant improvement with 


treatment or training. 
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The nature of the questions asked of respondents required a 
level of understanding and judgement which meant that no seriously 
retarded individuals could complete the interview, even with signifi- 
cant assistance from the interviewer. Thus, the sampling procedure 
dictated that the 39 individuals from this institution represented the 
best of the worst wards. Nevertheless, a high proportion were 
illiterate. This will be reflected in subsequent data to be discussed 


concerning the use of print media. 


RACE 


In Exhibit 5, the data on racial origin indicates some minor 
differences among the groups. Note that the category of "mixed, or 
refused" appears frequently in the prisoners' group and the juveniles' 
group. With respect to the prisoners' population, the respondents 
were characteristically open in discussing the question. In most 
cases, the racial mixture was such that the individual could not be 
reasonably placed in any of the 4 major categories. With respect to 
the juvenile group, however, the questionnaires were administered by 
the staff of the institution in question. The racial issue, being a 
sensitive one in Canadian society, was apparently regarded by many of 
the students as being either private or irrelevant information. Thus, 
in many cases the questionnaire was returned with no response to the 


question. 


INCOME 


On the question concerning income, the comparison group was 


asked a slightly different question than was asked of the institution- 


alized groups. The latter 2 groups were asked to state their income 
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for the year just preceding their entry into the instituion. This can 
be a highly complex question for many individuals in a institutionalized 
population. Many of these individuals have been in and out of insti- 
tutions all their lives, and had never really worked for a full year. 
Many of them are reasonably young - particularly the prisoners - and 
this would naturally limit the type of occupation or career that they 
could have gotten started in before being incarcerated. Of course, 

the percentage figures which appear in Exhibit 6 are based only upon 


those individuals who were able to respond to this question. 


The mental patients obviously report the lowest levels of 
income. This finding replicates previous research which demonstrates 
that, among non-institutionalized individuals who exhibit symptoms of 
mental disorder, income levels are significantly lower than for those 


individuals who exhibit no eynoronolcgya. 


The prisoners report earning a distinctly higher level of 
income than the other groups. This is, in a large part, due forthe 
fact that virtually the entire population is male. In the comparison 
group, it will be recalled, consists of somewhat over 50% females. 
Employment level among females is not only generally lower than for 
males, but the levels of income earned by females is typically lower 


than that earned by males. 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


The data presented in Exhibit 7, concerning employment status 
also arises from questions which are somewhat differently phrased for 


those in the institutionalized populations. 
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For the comparisong group, these figures represent the 
employment status at the time the interview was carried out. For the 
prisoners and the mental patients, the figures reflect their employ- 
ment status shortly before being institutionalized. For both of these 
latter groups, it was explained that this referred to that point in 
time before they had committed the crime for which they had been incar- 
cerated, or before they had to "see someone" about coming to the mental 


hospital. 


In our society, the ability to find and hold a job are basic 
criteria used by mental health professionals to determine individuals 
ability to cope with the demands of his or her environment. Among 
a group of individuals, the level of employment could reasonably be 


expected to be a measure of the social adjustment of that group. 


As might be expected, there are more individuals in the pri- 
soners'and mental patients' group who were unemployed and looking for 
full-time work than among the comparison group. While the actual 
employment rate was highest among the prisoners, it should be kept in 
mind that these were almost all males, whereas the comparison group 


consisted of a slight majority of females. 


Of particular interest in the prisoners’ group is the figure 
which suggests that a very high proportion of these males were neither 
working nor looking for work. In Canada, the average level of unemploy- 
ment among the labour force usually runs between 6% and 9%. Even 
though one estimates that perhaps 10% of the prison population may 
have been either too young, or in school, just prior to their prison 


sentence, this still leaves a very significant proportion of this 
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population who were not working. Since only a very small proportion 

of prison populations are generally considered to be career criminals, 
One can only assume that prisoners differ significantly from the general 
population in being either disinterested or unable to find employment. 
This leaves considerable opportunity, and perhaps creates the inclina- 


tion, to engage in illegitmate activities. 


OCCUPATION 


In the comparison group, the occupation in which the respon- 
dents were employed at the time of the interview was recorded into 
1 of the categories appearing in Exhibit 8. Those prisoners and 
mental patients who were employed before being institutionalized, were 
asked what their last job had been and this information was translated 
into the occupational categories listed in Exhibit 8. In keeping with 
the lower educational levels noted in both of the institutionalized 
groups (Exhibit 4, opposite Page IV-3) the proportion of individuals 
in the category of "labourer" was much higher than for the comparison 


group population. 


Note that the percentage of individuals in the comparison 
group fall into the professional/technical category is significantly 
higher than for the other 2 groups. This reflects not only the 
higher educational level of the comparison group, but is also a 
function of the sampling procedure. Of those individuals in the 
comparison group who agreed to submit to the interview, many more 
contacts in the professional/technical group showed a distinct 
interest in the project than did those individuals at lower educa- 


tional levels. 
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HEALTH 


All respondents were asked if, during the last year or so 
they had consulted someone about their physical health, mental health, 


or family problems. 


Physical Health 


In Exhibit 9, note that a relatively high proportion of the 
institutionalized populations felt that they should have sought assist- 
ance from a medical doctor, but did not. None of the institutional ized 
groups actually did see a medical doctor about their physical health 
as frequently as did individuals in the comparison group. For the 
most part, many of the institutionalized individuals simply indicated 


that they felt no need to see a doctor. 


Mental Health 


Respondents were also asked if, during the last year, for 


reasons of mental health they had seen a psychologist or a psychiatrist. 


Exhibit 10 demonstrates the familiar reluctance of indivi- 
duals in our society to admit that they need assistance for their 
mental problems. In one of the mental hospitals from which the 
sample was drawn, there were no voluntary commitments whatever. Al] 
individuals were committed because they had either committed criminal 
acts or because they had proven to be violent or unmanageable in 
other mental hospitals. In the other mental hospital from which a 
sample was drawn, one ward was an active treatment ward, but the 
other ward was an admitting ward. A significant proportion of 


individuals are usually brought to admitting wards by police for 
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observation - usually against the will of the patient. 


There is a certain reluctance on the part of mental patients, 
committed against their wishes, to agree to their own need for treat- 
ment for pyschological problems. Thus, the 23.1% who have seen no 


need for professional assistance during the past year. 


Another common complaint among mental patients is that they 
Simply do not get to see a pyschologist or psychiatrist as frequently 
as they feel they need to. Thus, a certain proportion of mental 
patients will always report that they should be receiving more treat- 
ment, but have not been able to convince either their doctors or the 


staff) of thismtact? 


As for the juveniles, they are all in attendance - mostly 
as in-patients - in a centre for emotionally disturbed children. 43.3% 
reported that they felt no need to seek the assistance of a psycholo- 
gist or psychiatrist during the past year. Perhaps this is because 
many of them perceive their problems as behaviour problems, problems 
involving bad habits, or problems that reside in their family struc- 


ture rather than in themselves personally. 


For purposes of this project, the comparison group was 
selected from the general population in such a way as to ensure that 
approximately 50% of the sample would be considered to be 'cases" of 
mental disorder. That is, if actually interviewed by a clinical 
psychologist or psychiatrist they would be considered to exhibit a 
level of symptomology which would normally justify professional 


assistance. 
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It should be noted that the questionnaire which was used to 
discriminate between those with and without significant levels of 
symptomology, was designed for use among a non-institutional ized 
population. The questionnaire was not designed to identify indivi- 
duals who exhibit bizarre and extreme psychotic behaviours. Nor is 
it designed to identify those who, for their own ends, choose to 
respond to the questions in such a way as to demonstrate that they 
are perfectly healthy. As Exhibit 1] indicates, approximately 50% of 


each of the groups studied exhibits a significant level of symptomology. 


In itself, the division of each population into "cases" and 
"non-cases" provides only partial information. Within any group of 
mentally disordered individuals, there are obviously varying levels 


of severity of disorder. 


Researchers have noted that the Goldberg Questionnaire, 
which was used for this project to identify mentally disordered 
respondents, can also be used to give some measure of severity of 
disorders” That is to say, the more symptoms the respondents 
indicates that he or she has, the more severe the level of disorder 


is usually judged to be by a clinical psychiatrist or psychologist. 


The range of scores on the Goldberg scale is 0 to 30. 
Considerable research has demonstrated that scores of 4 or less on 
this questionnaire indicate that the respondent does not exhibit 
any significant symptoms of mental disorder. A score of 5 or more 
places the individual in the mentally disordered cateogory. This 
distinction is useful, from a medical standpoint, for indicating who 


does or does not need treatment. There is less agreement among 
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clinicians as to what precise score on the Goldberg Questionnaire dis- 
criminates the severely disordered from those who are merely moderately 
disordered. The data produced by previous researchers, however, 
suggests that as a rough guideline, scores of 13 and above constitute 


severe levels of disorder. 


At the other end of the scale, it is possible to examine a 
population in terms of those who have almost a total absence of any 
symptoms whatever and those who exhibit a few symptoms - but obviously 
not enough to constitute a significant state of mental disorder. 
Exhibit 12 indicates the number of individuals in each group who fall 
into the extreme categories. Note that the distribution of responses 
for the prisoners and comparison group are very similar. Between 16% 
and 17% exhibit a severe level of symptomology. However, among the 
mental patients, note that fully twice as many individuals exhibit 
severe levels of symptomology and that almost one third fewer in this 
population than in the other adult populations fall into the lowest 


levels of symptomology. 


Most of the juvenile population cluster in the two middle 
categories. Since the questionnaire was designed and validated on 
a adult population, the significance of these scores as they actually 
reflect levels of disorder among juveniles is of interest - but of 


questionable value. 


Family Problems 


In Exhibit 13, the differences among groups are quite marked 
with respect to the degree to which they perceive themselves needing 


assistance for family problems. Note particularly the juvenile group 


of which only 19.3% felt that they had no need to seek assistance for 
their family problems. At the other extreme, less than 20% of those 
in the comparison group felt that they needed assistance for this 


type of difficulty. 


The majority of the mental patients (55.3%) - as reflects 
the principle that family difficulties are either a precipitating 
cause, or an outcome of mental disorder - report that they either 
sought, or should have sought, assistance in dealing with family 


problems. 
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V_- MEDIA USE 


All respondents were asked questions concerning how much 
time, or how frequently, they exposed themselves to television, movies, 
newspapers, magazines, and radio. They were also asked the types of 
presentations or programs they most preferred, or most frequently 


attended to, in these media. 


It should be noted that among the institutionalized popula- 
tions, the access to the various media may be limited by institutional 
regulations or activities. For example, among the juvenile group, 
approximately half of this sample was located at a residential unit 
in which television viewing was simply not permitted. This group was 


simply asked how much television they viewed before institutionalization. 
TELEVISION 


All respondents were asked to indicate how many hours a day 
they watched T.V. and to identify the shows which they watched 


regularly during the past 6 months. 


The data on Exhibit 14 suggest that there are large differ- 
ences in the viewing patterns of the various populations. The juveniles 
are the heaviest users of television, followed by the prisoners and the 


mental patients, and lastly by the comparison group. 


There is an interesting bi-modal distribution of viewing 
times for the mental patients. The high percentage of non-viewers 


possibly reflects the fact that some forms of serious psychiatric 
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disturbance are manifested in the individual's withdrawal from many 
forms of external stimuli - of which television is obviously the case 


here. 


The heavy viewing among mental patients is not particularly 
surprising. Related research has demonstrated that mental disorder is 
associated with heavy television viewing among non-institutional ized 


populations. | 


Types of Viewers 


Previous research has associated television viewing habits 
with various personal characteristics of viewers - such as level of 


mental disorder, educational level, and so on.2 


A number of analyses were carried out in an attempt to 
identify personal characteristics of the prison and mental patient 
populations which would discriminate the heavy viewer from the light 
viewer of television. No significant relationships emerged in any 


of the analyses. 


It is probably the case that media use within institutions 
is a function of certain factors which do not operate in non- 
institutionalized settings. A common complaint in institutions, for 
example, is that there is "nothing to do". Thus, it should not be 
Surprising that individuals become heavy viewers who normally would 


not be inclined to fall into that category outside of the institution. 
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V-3 
Shows Viewed 


All respondents were asked the names of the shows which they 
had viewed regularly during the past 6 months on television. No lists 
of suggested shows were shown to the respondent, nor did the interviewer 
suggest either categories or names of popular shows. The types of 
Shows which respondents reported viewing regularly were coded into 12 


different categories. These appear in Exhibit 15. 


For purposes of analysis, the actual number of crime shows, 
comedy shows and soap operas was recorded for each respondent. On 
Exhibit 16, the percentage of individuals in each group reporting one 
or more of these types of shows is presented. The popularity of crime 
and comedy shows among all groups reflects the fact that these are 


among the most popular types of presentations on television today. 


The differences between the groups with respect to the pre- 
ferences they exhibit are interesting. However, any sustained com- 
mentary elaborating upon the probable reasons for such differences in 
viewing preferences would be both highly speculative, and not partic- 


ularly productive. 


It should be emphasized that these data are not necessarily 
representative of the popularity or frequency with which the various 
categories of shows are watched among the general population. The 
nature of the questionnaire was such that everyone was aware of the 
fact that the study concerned the relationship between media use and 
violence. This may well have influenced respondents’ answers both 
with respect to the amount of television they watched as well as the 


type of shows they may watch regularly. 
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Attempts were made to relate demographic characteristics or 
other patterns of media use to such factors as quantity of crime shows 
or comedy shows viewed by the various institutionalized populations. 


However, none of the analyses generated any significant findings. 


MOVIES 


Respondents were asked how often they went to movie theatres 
and what sort of movies they liked to see the most. Those individuals 
who were institutionalized, were asked to report on their movie 


theatre attendance before they had come to the institution. 


Within the institution, movies were usually available once 
or twice a week. For the most part, they were attended not so much 
out of choice but simply because they represented "the only show in 


town". 


In the data presented in Exhibit 17, note that most adults 
attend movies 5 or fewer times a year. Mental patients tend to be 
the heavest users of this medium among the adult population, but are 


far out-stripped by the attendance record of the juveniles. 


Movie Preferences 


Respondents were asked what sort of movie they preferred. 
Respondents' preferences were coded into the 6 categories noted in 
Exhibit 18. Note that among the adult populations, the non-institu- 
tionalized group reports preferring a much higher percentage of 
comedies than do the other groups, and reports preferring much less 


violence than do the other groups. Of course, the interest exhibited 
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by prisoners for films of a violent nature have been noted by other 
researchers.> Among mental patients, the preference for violent themes 
in the media has been noted anecdotally through contacts which the 
researcher has had with hospital staff, but has not previously been 


noted in research. 


While the size of the sample involved is too small to suggest 
that the findings have any major level of significance, it is inter- 
esting to recall that preference for crime shows on television is no 
higher for mental patients than for the comparison group. For the most 
part, mental patients were reporting on the shows which they had 
watched since coming to the institution. Reports on movies, and types 
of movies which one preferred, however, reflected what the institution- 
alized person had done and preferred before coming to the institution. 
While it must be emphasized that the data are too scantly to justify 
more than the most speculative hypothesis, one might perhaps consider 
for further research the impact which drug treatment or psychotherapy 
or simply removal to another environment might have upon the mental 


patients’ media preferences. 


Types of Violence 


Respondents were asked to cite not only the type of movie 
he or she preferred, but to actually give the name of one or two 
well-liked movies. These movies were analyzed as to the type of 


violence - if any - they contained. 


For example, violence was considered to be a major theme 
in the movie The Godfather. The actual type of violence involved was 


categorized as being "crime violence’. 
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Violence was also considered to be a major theme in the movie 
The Exorcist. The type of violence involved here, however, was 
categorized as "fantasy violence". In Exhibit 19, the various types 
of violence which were represented in the movies cited by respondents 


are listed. 


Note that the most frequent type of violence cited by mental 


patients involves fantasy/horror and disastrous natural events. 


Among prisoners, the most frequently cited type of violence 


is - perhaps appropriately enough - crime violence. 


Juveniles lean toward fantasy/horror violence and crime 


violence. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Respondents were asked how frequently they read the news- 
paper. The differences among the groups are quite striking. Among the 
comparison group, only 14.4% read a newspaper less frequently than 
once or twice a week. The figure jumps to 31% among prisoners and 
46.1% among mental patients. While there is naturally some disinterest 
among institutionalized patients on matters concerning current affairs 
outside of their environment, it should be recalled that a significant 
proportion of prisoners, and particularly the mental patients, are 
either illiterate or find it highly troublesome to read. If one were 
to exclude the functionally illiterate from these institutional ized 
populations, it is very likely that the distribution of reading habits 


would not be all that different from the comparison group. 
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Juveniles, of course, tend to be light newspaper readers - 
whether they are institutionalized or not. Thus, the figures presented 
in Exhibit 20 are accurate for the juveniles since there would be 
vitually no one in this group who would be considered functionally 


illiterate. 


Number of 
Newspapers Read 
There are many individuals who - when asked to name the 


paper they usually read - named more than one. 


Among the prison population, virtually everyone reported 
a "favourite" paper, even though many individuals did not read a 
newspaper regularly. In institutions, note that everyone has free 
and ready access to a wide variety of papers. As Exhibit 21 indicates, 
the prisoner group and the comparison group are remarkably similar 


with respect to the number of newspapers named. 


Mental patients name fewer newspapers than the other groups - 
again reflecting the very real problem with a level of functional 


illiteracy among this sample. 


In Exhibit 22 the name of the newspaper cited is listed. It 
must be emphasized that these data are in no way representative of 
the actual readership - on a city- or province-wide basis - of the 
newspapers cited. The prisoner and mental patient populations have 
a high level of readership among "other Canadian" newspapers. This 
is simply due to the fact that the comparison group sample was drawn 


from the Toronto area, while the correctional institutions and hospital 
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facilities from which the other groups were drawn are located outside 
of Toronto. As would be expected then, many of these individuals would 
probably read their home-town newspaper, in addition to the large 


Toronto dailies. 


Preferred Sections 


Every respondent was also asked to identify any particular 
section or sections of the newspaper which they preferred to read. 
Approximately 20% of the respondents who read newspapers indicated 
that there was no particular section or sections that they preferred. 
Of those who did respond to this question, it is clear, from Exhibit 
23, that the news and family sections are both frequently cited. 
Among the prisoners' group - which is virtually all male - there is 
a strong preference for the sports section. The family section is, 
nevertheless, still one of the favourite sections even among the 


prisoner group. 


MAGAZINES 


The data with respect to the frequency with which magazines 
are read is presented in Exhibit 24. Note that even with the problem 
of functional illiteracy that those who indicate they "never read 
magazines" is very much the same across all groups. Interviewees 
who were unable to read, or who found reading an arduous task, usually 
commented that they regularly went through magazines to look at the 
pictures and to either "puzzle out" the writing or to ask a friend 


to read it to them. 
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Number of 
Magazines Mentioned 

The respondents were also asked to name the magazines which 
they usually read. The number of magazines read were counted and this 


data - for the different groups - appears in Exhibit 25. 


Note that a significant proportion of individuals in all 
groups did not mention the name of any magazines. Typically, such 
individuals would respond that they never regularly read or purchased 
any particular magazine but rather would just read anything at hand - 
usually while they were waiting for someone or something else to 
happen. There is considerable similarity across all groups with 
respect to the number of magazines read, although it is clear that 


the mental patients tend to be the lightest users of this medium. 


Types of 
Magazines 
The types of magazines which individuals read was coded into 


the 7 categories listed in Exhibit 26. 


As might be expected of incarcerated, predominantly male 
populations, the romance/sex category is a favourite among prisoners 
and, to a lesser degree, among mental patients. Note that the pri- 
soners show little interest for the escapist or fantasy fare which 
is representative of popular fiction. On the other hand, they are 
more interested than the other groups in special topic magazines. 
These represent a different type of fantasy, dealing with the world 


things, or activities, rather than story-lines of people. 
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RADIO. 


The data on Exhibit 27 indicate that prisoners are among 
the heaviest users of radio. This is purely coincidental, however, 
Since in some areas the radio is simply turned on and then piped over 
a sound system. In institutions in general, the radio does not really 
represent a medium which reflects very much in the way of personal 
choice on the part of the listener. Rooms and/or cells are often 
Shared with others and are often in such close proximity to the 
quarters of other individuals that the notion of preference is likely 
to reflect the program which the respondent hates least of those to 


which he must generally listen. 


THE HEAVY 
MEDIA USER 


The data presented in the preceding pages clearly indicates 
that the institutionalized populations often use the media more heavily 


than does the comparison group of non-institutionalized individuals. 


Television 


For example, let us assume that anyone who watches tele- 
vision for more than 4 hours a day is a heavy user of that medium. 
The percentage of individuals from each group in the "heavy use" 


category is as follows: 


- 14.6% comparison group 
- 31.8% prisoners 
- 34.4% mental patients 


- 27.0% juveniles. 
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Movies 


Consider that heavy users of movies attend movies at the 
rate of 2 per month or more. The data for the various groups can 


be summarized as follows: 


- 27.2% comparison group 
- 26.5% prisoners 
- 29.0% mental patients 


- 65.7% juveniles. 


Note that for the prisoners and mental patients, the 
figures cited are for the period before entering the institution. 
All other media-use figures refer to the current (in-institution) 


situation. 


Newspapers 


Newspapers are an exception. They are obviously of less 
concern and interest to institutionalized populations. Furthermore, 
functional illiteracy is a problem within the institutionalized 
groups. If we consider that reading a newspaper 6 times or more per 
week constitutes a heavy user of this medium, the data are as 


follows: 


- 48.1% comparison group 
- 33.7% prisoners 
- 15.8% mental patients 


- 24.2% juveniles. 


Magazines 


Consider that reading 6 or more magazines per month would 
constitute a heavy user of this medium. If this were the case, the 


data for the various groups is as follows: 


- 14.1% comparison group 
- 30.6% prisoners 
- 10.1% mental patients 


- 27.3% juveniles. 


Radio 


As for the radio, if anyone listens 3 hours a day or more 
than they may be considered a heavy user of the medium. The data for 


this group is as follows: 


- 38.9% comparison group 
- 65.4% prisoners 
- 38.0% mental patients 


- 46.4% juveniles. 


With the exception of movies, the 2 institutionalized groups 
have ready access to the same media as do those in the comparison 
population. As a group, they also have more "time on their hands" 
than do those in the comparison population. Major differences lie 
in television viewing - there being twice as many heavy viewers among 
the institutionalized adult populations as in the comparison group. 

A second major differences lies in the higher frequency of heavy 
magazines readers and radio listeners among the prisoner population 


than among the comparison group. 


Vets 


It is difficult to compare the juvenile group to the adult 
groups because any differences observed are probably more likely due 
to the impact of age differences upon media use as upon differences 


in institutions and reasons for being institutionalized. 


VI - AGGRESSION AND ASSAULT 


For years, it has been felt by many individuals that exposure 
to media violence can lead individuals to act in a more violent manner 
than they otherwise normally would. The question has been subjected 


to many research studies, but the answers are still far from clear. 


There is no question that, under some circumstances, exposure 
to violent films can induce individuals to act in a more aggressive 
manner than they normally would. | However, there is still considerable 
controversy surrounding the validity as well as the practical implica- 


tions of these findings. 


One issue of some considerable importance which has been 
over-looked is that of the impact of media violence upon an individual's 
attitudes. Actual outright aggressiveness occurs very seldom in our 
society. Therefore, to study this phenomenon, it is often necessary 
to create somewhat sterile and unrealistic definitions of violence 


which can be studied under closely-controlled laboratory situations. 


It is just as important, however, to assess an individual's 
attitudes toward aggression. Of course, this is not to suggest that 
there is a close relationship between attitudes and behaviours with 
respect to the dimension of aggressiveness.“ Nonetheless, it is not 
unreasonable to suggest that an individual's perceptions of, and 
acceptance of, violence in the environment - not to mention the 
manner in which he or she might actually act under pressure - is not 
only a reflection of attitudes, but has certain obvious implications 


for social harmony. 


WHAT IS MEASURED 


Researchers have noted that there are no existing measure- 
ment techniques - which can be used on the general population - to 
accurately assess the future probability of an individual acting in 
a violent manner. The best predictor of future violent behaviour 


is a record of past violent behaviour.“ 


In the present project, a number of different approaches 
were taken to the assessment of the respondent's aggressiveness, or 
aggressive attitudes. The measurement techniques included the fol low- 


ing: 


a series of opinion and "probable behaviour" 
questions which were designed to discriminate 
between individuals holding aggressive and 
those holding non-aggressive attitudes; 


- a question concerning the respondent's recent 
involvement in a physical fight; 


- a question concerning the respondent's arrest 
record; 


- assessment as to the degree of violence involved 
in the crime for which the respondent reportedly 
was arrested; 


- a question concerning the arrest record of the 
respondent's friends; 


- assessment of the above record as to the degree 


of violence involved in the crime for which the 
respondent's friend was arrested. 


Measurement 
Validity 

In a previous research project, the above techniques were 
used to assess varying levels of aggressive attitudes among the group 


which, herein, is designated as the "comparison group". 


EXHIBIT 28 


AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES ITEMS 


You should not kill someone, if you have the chance, just because 
they try to rob you of the $20 you have in your wallet. 


If you were a policeman or policewoman, you would solve more crimes 
by being tough with your suspects and informers, than by being nice. 


People usually have to be pushy, aggressive, and tough to be success- 
ful in society today. 


If someone insults you or cheats you, you should be able to "get back 
at them" if the police do not do anything. 


If someone teases or insults you without reason, you never hit them 
or threaten to hit them. 


You do not lose your temper very easily. 


Even if you had the chance, you would probably not try to kill someone 
who was trying to kill you. 


If you had the chance, you would kill someone who was attempting to 
rob you. 


There are a few crooked people in your neighbourhood or at work, who 
you would like to see get "beat up" to teach them a lesson. 


Even if they don't have the evidence, the police usually know who the 
criminals in a neighbourhood are. 


You cannot imagine yourself hurting or killing someone "just for the 
NECK Of it 2 


Every now and then, you get so frustrated that you just feel like 
"smashing someone". 


You have quite a few arguments with people. 


You are easy-going until pushed too far, then you explode. 
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In this research, a number of relationships were found to 


exist between media use patterns, aggressive attitudes and experiences. 


Insofar as there are no standardized measures of aggressive 
attitudes, it was felt that the data collected in the present project 
could add some validity to the measurement techniques used. That is, 
there is every reason to believe that individuals in prison exhibit 
more aggressive attitudes than those in the general population. In 
fact, to ensure that this assumption bore some relationship to actual 
circumstances, approximately one-half of the prison population - those 
drawn from the federal correctional institutions - had all been incar- 
cerated for committing acts of violence - such as murder, or attempted 


murder. 


Furthermore, approximately one-half of the individuals 
selected from mental institutions, had been committed due to their 


having committed acts of violence. 


Thus, if the measures used to assess the level of aggressive 
attitudes among the general population have any validity at all, this 
should be reflected in the more extreme scores on the various measure- 
ment devices used for those individuals in these institutionalized 


populations. 


Attitudes 


The items used to assess aggressive attitudes are presented 


in Exhibit 28. 


Respondents were asked to give one of the following responses 


to each of the questions: 


- strongly disagree 
- disagree 
- agree 


- strongly agree. 


Note that the questions are worded in such a way that for 
a respondent to express attitudes which are consistently in the 
direction of aggressiveness, he or she must give a disagreement 
response to some questions and an agreement response to other 
questions. This form of questionnaire construction is a necessary 
precaution to force the respondent to think about each question 
before answering it. Otherwise, there is a tendency for respondents 
to "settle into" the use of one choice and then proceed to use it 
throughout the questionnaire. Of course, the question reversal 
technique is also a standard procedure used to eliminate the so-called 


"agreement" set response pattern.” 


Each question was scored on a scale of 1 to 4 and then the 
responses were summed to create a scale score which represents a 


measure of each individual's aggressive attitudes. 


INTER-GROUP 
COMPARISONS 


The mean (average) score, along with the other basic statis- 
tical information, was calculated for each of the groups. On this 
scale, the lower the score, the stronger, or more intense, the 
aggressive attitudes. The means, and the standard deviations, for 


each of the groups (in parentheses) are as follows: 
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- 31.901 (5.779) comparison group 


- 24.310 (5.779 


) 

- 25.243 (6.050) prisoners 
) mental patients 
) 


- 25.424 (6.215) juveniles. 

Among the comparison group, it had previously been noted 
that there is a significant relationship between mental disorder and 
scores on the aggressiveness scale. That is, those who exhibited 
significant symptoms of mental disorder, also tended to have the 
Stronger aggressive attitudes.© This relationship between mental 


disorder and attitudes did not hold for these other groups being 


studied. 


Fighting/Criminality 


In Exhibit 29, it is apparent that there are differences 
between various groups with respect to their reporting having had a 
physical fight with someone during the month preceding the interview. 
There is little question that all of the institutionalized groups 
actually exhibit more physical aggression than the comparison group. 
The level of aggression among the juvenile group seems to be excep- 
tionally, and perhaps unrealistically, high. It will be recalled that 
there is very little control over the administration of the quesion- 
naires to the juvenile group. It is extremely likely that the condi- 
tions of questionnaire administration by institutional staff may have 
led the respondents to take the matter somewhat less seriously than 


if the questionnaire had been administered by a stranger. 


The arrest record of the respondents in the various groups 


is presented in Exhibit 30. The implication here is that aggression 
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is an anti-social act. Being arrested does not necessarily demonstrate 
that the individual has committed a violent act. However, it can 
generally be assumed that people are arrested for commiting - by 
definition - anti-social activities. There is reason to believe that 
willingness to commit one form of anti-social activity is probably an 
excellent predictor of a willingness to engage in other anti-social 


eee tsabiee | 
activities - such as aggression. 


Needless to say, an arrest record certainly does not provide 
a complete picture of an individual's anti-social inclinations. For 
example, a significant number of the mental patients interviewed had 
been transferred from a minimum security to a maximum security mental 
hospital because they had violently attacked staff or other patients. 
They would have no criminal record, but were often aware of the fact 


that they had performed criminal activities. 


Violent Crime 


The charges on which individuals in the comparison group and 
in the juvenile group were convicted, were categorized as being either 
violent or non-violent. Among the prisoners and mental patients, many 
individuals had been arrested numerous times. Therefore, individuals 
in these groups were asked specifically if they had ever been convicted 
of a violent crime, and if so what the specific nature of the crime 


had been. Per cent reporting violent crimes appears in Exhibit 31. 


Because of the manner in which the question was raised to 
prisoners and mental patients, it should be noted that the percentage 
of violent crimes reported are not in any way representative of the 


percentage of all crimes committed which are violent crimes. Recall 


that a significant proportion of both the prisoners and the mental 
patient sample were selected precisely because it was known that they 


had committed violent crimes. 


These data demonstrate that, as anticipated at the outset, 
the populations against which the attitude scores of the comparison 
group could be compared, were truly representative of an aggressive/ 


assaultive population. 


Detailed studies of the comparison group indicated that there 
were significant relationships between certain types of media use and 
actual aggressiveness. Specifically, it was demonstrated that there 
is a significant relationship between the number of hours of television 
watched and the likelihood that the viewer had been involved in a 
physical fight during the past month. Specifically, heavy viewers of 
television, those who watched over 4 hours a day, engaged in more 
fights then light viewers of television, those who watched for 2 hours 


a day or Wes 


A variety of analyses were carried out with the other groups 
in an attempt to establish some relationship between personal character- 
istics and media use patterns. There were very few findings. However, 
the finding with respect to the relationship between television view- 
ing and physical fighting did emerge. Among the 85 prisoners who 
watched television for 2 hours a day or less, 15.294% had been involved 
in a physical fight during the month preceding the interview. Of 
those 58 prisoners categorized as heavy viewers of television (4 hours 
a day or more viewing time), 48.276% had been involved in a fight dur- 
ing the preceding month. In short, heavy viewers were more than 3 


times likely to have reported being involved in a fight than were 


light viewers. 


Although the size of the sample of mental patients (n = 79) 
is considerably smaller than the sample prisoners (n = 191), the data 
were remarkably similar. That is, of the 35 individuals categorized 
as light viewers, 8.571% had been in a fight. However, of those 21 
individuals categorized as heavy viewers, 24.810% had been iNvaer ight. 
Again, chances were roughly 3 times greater that heavy viewers had 


been in a fight then light viewers. 


EXHIBIT 32 


ANXIETY/CONCERN ITEMS 


The news reports and the police do not tell us about all the crimes 
that are really happening on the streets of Toronto. 


It would be a good idea to just cut back on the money given to the 
police because we have more protection now than the average person 
really needs. 

The police and the laws in Canada are too tough on offenders. 

The police should be given more power. 

The way society is going, almost anyone's neighbour nowadays could 
turn out to be the sort of person the police arrest for a mass kill- 
ing. 


There are a few people around who may try to actually do some of the 
violent things shown in movies. 


People who don't avoid dark streets or disreputable bars, deserve to 
be robbed or attacked. 


Apartment buildings should have well-trained guards by the door who 
can demand everyone's identification who enters. 


Waiting for a subway or a bus late at night is more dangerous than 
most people think. 
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VII - ANXIETY/CONCERN 


If one perceives the violence in society as getting “out of 
hand", and does not feel personally able to cope with it, then some 
expression of concern or anxiety is to be expected. It is important to 
distinguish between general feelings of anxiety, which can arise from 
varied sources, and anxiety which stems specifically from the issues 


of interest to this project - societal violence and personal safety. 


It was not felt there would be any particular differences to 
be observed between the comparison group and the other groups on these 
measures. However, it was felt that if anxiety/concern was an effect 
of media use, then this should be reflected among the heavy media users 


in institutions as well as outside of the insitution. 


The specific items used in this scale are presented in 
Exhibit 32. As in the construction of the aggressiveness scale (discus- 
sed in the preceding chapter), the questions were constructed in such 
a way that, for some items, an "agreement" response indicates anxiety, 


while for other items the obverse is true. 


Among the comparison group, it was noted that individuals who 
are mentally disordered are more likely to exhibit strong attitudes and 
perceptions of anxiety and concern about violence in society, then are 


those individuals who exhibit no significant symptomology. | 


This relationship between mental disorder and responses on 
the anxiety/concern scale, was not duplicated among the institution- 


alized populations. 
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INTER-GROUP 
COMPARISONS 


The average (mean) scores on the anxiety/concern scale, 
along with the standard deviations (in parentheses) were calculated 
for each of the groups. The scale is constructed in such a way that 
the lower the score the stronger, or more intense, the expression of 
attitudes of anxiety or concern. The scores, and the standard devia- 


tions are as follows: 


- 11.740 (3.837) comparison group 


- 12.392 (4.776) mental patients 


- 12.742 


( ) 

- 15.175 (4.037) prisoners 
( ) 
(4.127) 


juveniles. 


Since a number of the items on this scale assess the fear of 
the respondent of criminal activities, perhaps it is not surprising 
that the prisoners show somewhat less concern and anxiety about the 


state of society than do the other groups. 


It is interesting to note in passing, however, that criminals 
are subject just as much or more to criminal activities as are the 
other groups. For example, Exhibit 33 indicates that those in the 
prisoner group have been victims of housebreaking as frequently as those 


in the comparison group. 


In Exhibit 34, the prisoners are somewhat notable for being 
victims of muggers rather more frequently than those individuals in 


any other group. 
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EXHIBIT 36 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
PRISONERS’ ANXIETY AND TELEVISION VIEWING 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df Square F level 
A (mental disorder) 1 37 .006 Cal Os 0.093 
B (TV viewing) ] 105.773 7.961 0.005 
AxB ] 2.700 0.203 0.999 


Residual 145 1926-593 
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Thus, just because prisoners are, or have been, some of the 
basic sources of concern and anxiety on the part of the general popula- 
tion, they are also the victims of the conditions which they have con- 


tributed to creating. 


Media Effects 


Among the comparison group, it has previously been demon- 
strated that heavy viewers of television were significantly more 
likely to express attitudes which indicated higher levels of anxiety 


and concern, than were the light viewers. 


As Exhibit 35 indicates, this finding was replicated for the 
prisoners' group. No relationships between this scale and other media 
use habits for either the prisoners’ group, or for the other groups, 


was noted. 


The anxiety/concern scores for the prisoners were also 
subjected to an analysis of variance. The 2 independent variables 
consisted of mental disorder and television viewing. As Exhibit 36 
indicates, there is a significant effect due to television viewing - 
which supports the finding mentioned in the preceding paragraph - 
but no significant effect due to either mental disorder, or to the 


interaction between mental disorder and television viewing. 


EXHIBIT 37 


VICTIMIZATION/DEFENSIVENESS ITEMS 


When you were not in the institution, did you think about having a 
gun or some other weapon to protect yourself at the place where you 
lived? 


If you had a car, did you usually lock the doors when you parked? 


In Toronto, you should be careful where you walk alone after dark, as 
some areas of town are quite dangerous. 


People should learn techniques of self-defense. 


There would be a lot less crime if the average citizen, who could 
prove he or she could use a gun, were allowed to carry a gun anywhere 
they wanted. 


Walking alone around the main downtown shopping area after midnight 
is an activity you would recommend as "reasonable and safe" to out- 
of-town visitors. 


You would try to stop, with physical force if needed, a person of 
your own size and sex from assaulting an elderly, helpless woman. 


You do not worry about being robbed when you are carrying a large 
amount of cash. 


You sometimes leave a party or a friend's house early because you 
worry about being attacked on the street late at night. 


A lot of people are afraid to take the subways in Toronto late at 
night. 


In most places you have lived, you would not leave any cash around 
if you were going out. 
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VIII - VICTIMIZATION/DEFENSIVENESS 


It is important to note that an individual can express anxiety 
without indicating a clear interest or involvement in taking either 
corrective of defensive action. That is to say, a person may feel 
that it is dangerous to ride the subways at night, but go ahead and 
do it anyway. Or, he or she may feel that the crime rate is too high 
to justify cutting back on police protection. Nonetheless, this 
belief need not lead to vigorous lobbying for more police or other 


actions which would improve or strengthen police protection. 


The scale which was constructed to measure anxiety or con- 
cern did not include any indication of the response which the respon- 
dent felt he or she might take. That is, items concentrated on iden- 
tifying whether or not the respondent was worried, not on what he or 


she did about their worries. 


The items for the victimization/defensiveness scale are 
presented in Exhibit 37. All of the items ask, essentially, if the 
respondent is frequently inconvenienced in attempting to avoid being 


a victim of criminality or violence. 


The scale is constructed in the same manner as other scales 
previously described - with respect to reversal of items and with 


respect to the choices of responses available to each person. 
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INTER-GROUP 
COMPARISONS 


Respondents were asked if they had seriously considered having 


a weapon in the place where they lived for purposes of protection. For 


the institutionalized populations, the question was phrased in such a 
was as to refer to their situation outside of the institution. 


Prisoners, as demonstrated in Exhibit 38, are much more likely than 


any of the other groups to report that they already own a weapon. Even 
the mental patients are twice as likely as those in the comparison group 
to report that they already own a weapon. These data, once again, 
suggest that these institutionalized adult groups hold attitudes which 
are significantly more inclined toward aggression than do those in the 
comparison group. One of the other questions concerning defensive 
actions included asking if the respondents regularly locked the doors 


on their automobile when parking. 


Note that in Exhibit 39, the prisoners locked their car doors 
very selectively - mostly when they have valuables to protect. It 
should be recalled that both the prisoners and the mental patients do 
not necessarily come from the Toronto area. Since car locking is a 
much more prevalent habit in large urban areas than in the smaller 
towns, this would perhaps explain much of the differences between the 
groups. As for the juveniles, many of them are too young to drive, or 
do not drive regularly. Their response probably reflects more what 


they believe they would do if they owned a car. 


While previous research with the comparison group demon- 
strated that heavy viewers of television tend to exhibit significantly 


higher levels of victimization/defensiveness than do light viewers of 
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television, this finding did not emerge for the institutional ized 
groups. Similarly, it was noted that among the comparison group, those 
who frequently attend movie theatres, show significantly less indica- 
tions of victimization/defensiveness than do those who seldom or 

never attend the movie theatres. Once again, these relationships were 


not replicated for the institutionalized groups. | 


EXHIBIT 40 


TOLERANCE SCALE ITEMS 


You have seen so much violence on T.V., in shows and on news reports, 
that you find yourself getting bored with it all. 


We might as well just get used to the fact that the robbery, the 
attacks, and other violence in our community is just here to stay. 


You have your own troubles, so you do not pay much attention anymore 
to all the killings reported on the news. 


Do you think that the government is making too much of a fuss about 
the violence in our society? 


The spread of organized crime in Toronto will soon be controlled and 
eventually eliminated by police efforts. 


IX_- TOLERANCE 


Frequent exposure to the media usually means frequent 
exposure to depictions of violence. As other researchers have sug- 
gested, an arousing or "attention getting" stimulus can lose its 
impact with continued exposure. In the case of violence in the media, 
this may mean that continued exposure to violent content, can lead to 
apathy, inattention or tolerance toward both media depictions of 
violence, as well as the "real life" violence with which one might 


come into contact. 


The primary measure of this dimension was to create a scale 
consisting of opinion statements concerning the acceptability or 
importance which respondents attached to violence. Additional 
questions were concerned with how a respondent felt that he or she 


might act in the face of "real" violence. 


The specific items used in this scale are presented in 
Exhibit 40. As in the construction of the other scales (discussed in 
preceding chapters), the questions were constructed in such a way 
that, for some items, an "agreement" response indicates tolerance, 


while in other cases, the obverse is true. 


INTER-GROUP 
COMPARISONS 


The mean (average) scores on the tolerance scale, along with 
the standard deviations (in parentheses), were calculated for each of 
the groups. The scores were scaled in such a way that the lower the 


score, the more tolerance or apathy the respondent expresses toward 
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either media violence or "real" violence. These scores are as follows: 


- 8.125 (2.286) comparison group 


( ) 

- 6.869 (2.802) prisoners 

- 7.089 (2.735) mental patients 
(2.738) juveniles. 

The above data suggests that the prisoners are the most 
tolerant with respect to their perceptions of violence. This might 
well be expected since, of all the groups studied, the prisoners live 
in any atmosphere which is characterized by overt and covert violence. 


Indeed, it is probably a rather common adaptation to prison life that 


one develops a certain level of tolerance for violence. 


For the most part, there were no relationships of interest 
between the scores on the tolerance scale and either mental disorder 
or media use. This may mean that the scale for measuring tolerance 
was simply not very sensitive. On the other hand, it could mean that 
tolerance toward violence is influenced by a myriad of factors - such 
as humanistic attitudes or a general level of emotional sensitivity - 
which cut across both media use habits, institutionalization, and 
one's state of mental health. While, in laboratory settings, there is 
little difficulty in demonstrating that continued exposure to a stimu- 
lus such as media violence will increase level of apathy or 
tolerance toward such depictions, it should be recalled that media 
use is largely discretionary. It is certainly conceivable that some 
individuals who go to horror movies, close their eyes during the most 
violent or suspenseful parts. People who read newspapers regularly, 
may simply “tune out" violent content and concentrate on those parts 


of the paper which most interest them. In other words, people may not 
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learn to become tolerant of violence simply because they can use a 
mental mechanism which is well known to both clinical and research 


psychologists - that of selective nerception. 


EXHIBIT 41 


ACCURACY OF PERCEPTIONS SCALE ITEMS 


During any given week in Canada, about how many people out of 100 are 
involved in some kind of violence? Would you say about one person in 
100 or about 10 in 100? 


In Canada, what per cent of all crimes are violent crimes - like 
murder, rape, robbery and aggrevated assault? Would you say it is 
10% Oncor > 


In Canada, about what per cent of all males who have jobs work in 
law enforcement and crime detection - like policemen, detectives, 
etc. Would you say it is 1% or 5%? 


About what per cent of Canadians who have jobs are prefessionals or 
managers - like doctors, lawyers, teachers, proprietors, or other 
executives? Would you say it is 20% or 25%? 
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X_ - ACCURACY OF PERCEPTIONS 


It has been noted by other researchers that those who are 
heavy viewers of television tend to exhibit perceptions which more 
accurately reflect the world as portrayed on television, than the 


environment in which they actually live. 


For example, the media often presents or over-emphas izes 
an upper-middle class lifestyle which is unrepresentative of society 
as a whole. Also, there is an over-representation of individuals 
involved in law enforcement work. And finally, there is certainly an 
over-representation of both the amount of crime being committed as 
well as an over-representation of the proportion of crime which is 


violent crime. 
MEDIA-WORLD PERCEPTIONS 


In examining the effects which media may have upon viewers, 
it is possible to examine certain beliefs which people hold concern- 
ing certain measureable aspects of society to determine whether or 
not the respondent's beliefs more accurately represent the "media 


world" than the "real world". 


In Exhibit 41, the items, and the response choices, given 
to the respondents are presented. In all cases the smaller numbers 
are representative of the actual or "real life" figure, while the 
larger number is more representative of the "media world" picture. | 
In other words, those respondents who more consistently choose to 


answer the question with a smaller number are, on the average, more 


EXHIBIT 42 


ESTIMATES OF CRIME SCALE ITEMS 


A burglary is an illegal break and entry into a factory, a store, an 
apartment, or a house. In all of Metropolitan Toronto during 1975, 
do you think that the number of burglaries recorded by the police 
during 1975 was: 8,275 or 24,825. 


A robbery is a crime which takes place in the presence of the victim 
and in which property or something of value is taken from that 
individual by use of force. Which of the following numbers most 
accurately represents the number of robberies recorded by the police 
in Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 973 or 2,918. 


In certain cases of assault, a weapon is used and the victim is 
wounded. Which of the following numbers do you think most accurately 
represents the number of woundings recorded by the police in Metro- 
politan Toronto during 1975: 215 or 644. 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately represents the 
number of murders recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 19/5251 24 or 72. 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately represents the 
number of rapes recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto dur- 
ingelg75=- doz ovesve. 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately represents the 
number of simple assaults (these are attacks upon a victim which do 
not result in robbery, rape, wounding, or murder) upon individuals 
which were recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto during 
1975: °3,969"0r 11,906: 
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accurate in their perceptions than those who show a tendency to 


select the choice with the larger number. 


ESTIMATING 
CRIMINAL OCCURRENCES 


A somewhat different technique was used to judge the indi- 
vidual's level of accuracy with respect to the actual frequency with 
which crimes are committed. In Exhibit 42, the questions concerning 
types of crime are presented. The two responses to each question were 
determined through police reports.” The respondent was then asked to 
choose between two numbers - one of which was half again as small as 
the true number, and the other of which was half again larger than the 
true number. For example, if the actual number of times a particular 
crime was reported as 100, then the respondent was given two choices - 


one of which was 50 and the other one of which was 150. 


In scales of this nature, there is no particular interest 
in an item-by-item analysis, but rather in the total response pattern 
which can indicate habitual over-estimation or under-estimation of 
responses. This technique is useful whenever respondents are likely 
to have widely-varying perceptions of reality or when they are likely 
to have no idea what a reasonable answer would be, without guidance 


from suggested choices. 


For those unfamiliar with techniques of questionnaire design, 
there is often the feeling that the true response should also be 
offered as a choice. The result of this inclusion, however, is usually 
that respondents will "over use" the middle number of any sequence of 


three-number choices when they are uncertain as to the correct answer. 
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In the present project, the inclusion of this middle number 
would reduce the variability in the response patterns. Also, because 
of the known response bias which would occur, a spurious level of 


"accuracy" would emerge. 


INTER-GROUP 
COMPARISONS 


On the question concerning the number of people which would 
be involved in violence each week across Canada, Exhibit 43 indicates 
there were very few differences among the groups. The juveniles were 


the most likely to over-estimate the amount of violence occurring. 


With respect to estimations of the proportion of crimes which 
are violent crimes, Exhibit 44 reflects the data discussed in the 
preceding paragraph. That is, mental patients and juveniles esti- 
mate that a higher proportion of crimes are violent crimes than do 


respondents in the comparison group or the prisoner group. 


On the question concerning the proportion of individuals 
in our society who are engaged in law enforcement work, it is 
interesting to note that those who have been most closely involved 
with crime and the legal processes are the most likely to over- 
estimate the number of law enforcement personnel in society (Exhibit 


45). 


In the media, there is often an over-representation of 
executives, managers and professionals in the society. It has been 
demonstrated that those who are heavy viewers of television are more 


likely to over-estimate the proportion of professionals and managers 
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in society than are those who are light viewers of television. 


In Exhibit 46, the data suggest that there are very minor 


differences between all groups with respect to their estimations. 


The findings discussed above dealt with perceptions of tele- 
vision viewers on specific topics. The responses to the items displayed 
in Exhibit 41 (opposite Page X-1), were summed to provide an average 
measure of accuracy in perception. The distribution of these summed 
responses was then divided into thirds so that individuals could be 
classified as being highly accurate, moderately accurate, or low 
accurate in their perceptions. The same procedure was followed with 


items displayed in Exhibit 42 (opposite page X-2). 


Among the comparison group, it had been demonstrated in 
earlier research that those who were heavy viewers of television are 
significantly more likely to fall into the "low accurate" group than 


are those who are light viewers of television.° 


In the present project, there were no significant relation- 
ships between responses on the individual items and viewing habits 
of any of the institutionalized groups. With respect to the summed 
responses, however, it was noted that for the prisoners, there was a 
significant relationship between the hours of television watched and 
the scale scores. As Exhibit 47 indicates, those who watch television 
for less than an hour per day, 44.8% are "high accurate" respondents. 
For those who watch 6 hours a day or more, only 14.3% fall into this 


latter category. 
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With respect to estimations of the frequency of criminal] 
occurrences, the data suggest very few differences among the groups. 
Exhibit 48 summarizes the findings with respect to both accuracy of 
estimating criminal occurrences as well as the accuracy in estimating 
general levels of violence and the proportion of individuals in various 
social roles. There are no major differences among the groups. Pre- 
vious research has demonstrated that the accuracy of estimates decreases 
as the amount of television viewing increases - among the comparison 
group. There is a higher proportion of heavy television viewers among 
the institutionalized groups, than in the comparison group. However, 
the relationships between viewing patterns and perceptions were either 
much weaker, or altogether absent among the institutionalized groups 


than in the comparison group. 


OVERVIEW 
ON ATTITUDES 


Exhibit 49 depicts the scale scores for attitudes on the 
various dimensions measured. These data have been presented indivi- 
dually, in the preceding chapters. The summary table reveals that 
aggressive attitudes are stronger among the institutionalized groups 
than in the comparison group. The major difference is on the 
victimization/defensiveness scale. Mental patients are much more 
likely to exhibit attitudes of victimization/defensiveness than are 


those individuals in the comparison group. 


XI_- OVERVIEW AND CONCLUSIONS 


Does exposure to media violence facilitate the development 
of socially undesirable attitudes and behaviours? Evidence amassed 
over the last ten years would suggest that the answer to this 


question is either "probably yes" or "it all depends". 


In truth, a simple answer to a question concerning the 
effects of media violence is not likely to be forthcoming. Few 
people would deny that media violence is known to have had adverse 
effects upon some people. Thus, there is a more precise question 
to be asked. That is - what are the characteristics of types of 


individuals who are affected adversely by exposure to media violence? 


Many researchers have concentrated upon the susceptibility 
of children to media violence. This has been an easy sub-population 
to identify. It is a large, and certainly an important, group of 
people. Also, the research and practical experience of parents 


and child development experts have given reason to believe that the 


environment and the psychological stage of development of many 
children would make them more susceptible, than the average adult, 


to the adverse effects of media violence. 


There are other sub-populations which are sufficiently 
large and important - in terms of their potential impact upon society 
which may also be selectively affected by exposure to media violence. 
Practical experience by law enforcement professionals, and the 
clinical and research experience of psychiatrists and psychologists, 
suggest that criminals and/or patients in mental hospitals, are two 


"at risk" sub-populations. 


There has been a considerable amount of research into the 
impact of media violence upon children. However, very little research 
of this nature has ever been conducted on either criminals or mental 


patients. 


PURPOSE 


It is the purpose of this study to examine selected insti- 
tutionalized populations with respect to their attitudes and beliefs 
concerning violence in society. Of particular interest will be the 
relationships between these measures and the amount and type of media 


content which are preferred by the populations being studied. 


Specifically, a sample of prisoners, adult mental patients, 
and children showing signs of serious emotional and/or behavioural 
disturbance, were studied to determine their respective media use 
patterns and relationships - if any - between media use and predicted 


effects in attitudes and perceptions toward violence. 


Data collected from a non-institutionalized sample drawn 
from the general population - but exhibiting a higher than average 
incidence of mental disorder and anti-social behaviour - will be 
presented and discussed for comparative purposes. The details of 
the collection procedures for this latter group are presented in 
another report, prepared for the Royal Commission on the Study of 
Violence in the Communications Industry, which is titled Violence, 


The Media and Mental Disorder. 


QUTCOMES 


A variety of researchers and writers have suggested that 


excessive exposure to media violence may have the following effects: 


- increase aggressive attitudes and behaviour 
- increase anxiety/concern about violence 


- increase activities of a victim-like or 
defensive nature to cope with violence 


- increase tolerance for, or apathy toward 
aggression 


- develop and encourage inaccurate perceptions 
about the amount of violence in society. 


In this project, it was noted that responses of all three 
institutionalized groups were not only similar to one another, but 
were often similar to a comparison group of non-institutionalized 
individuals, on measures of the aforementioned attitudes and percep- 


tions. 


Some minor differences did emerge. For example, the 
prisoners tended to hold more aggressive attitudes than did those 
in the other groups. Also, the prisoners were the group which was 


most tolerant, or accepting, of violence in their environment. 


On the other hand, the non-institutionalized population 
exhibited slightly more anxiety about violence in society than did 
the other groups. Mental patients exhibited strongest attitudes of 


victimization/defensiveness. 


The point to be emphasized however is that none of these 


differences were truely extreme. The most striking finding was that 
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the groups - although from yery different backgrounds and institutions - 


exhibited such similarity among their attitudes. 


With respect to behaviours though, it was clearly the case 
that all of the institutionalized populations exhibited more aggres- 
sive behaviours, and involvement in violent acts than did those in 


the non-institutionalized group. 


Attitudes/Perceptions 
and Media Use et 

In previous research on non-institutionalized respondents, 
a number of significant relationships were noted between various 
measures of attitudes/perceptions, and media use habits and prefer- 
ences. These relationships between possible media effects and media 
use did not emerge for any of the institutionalized groups. That 
is to say, neither media preferences (e.g., expressed liking for 
crime shows) nor media use (e.g., heavy television viewing versus 
light television viewing) showed any marked relationship to attitudes 
of aggression, anxiety, defensiveness, tolerance, or for patterns 


of inaccurate perceptions of the environment. 


There were some exceptions which might have important 
implications for society. For example, among the prisoners, heavy 
television viewing was significantly related to attitudes of anxiety/ 
concern about violence and to inaccurate perceptions (i.e. over- 
estimation) of the amount of crime occuring in society. The same 
impact was noted in research of this nature on non-institutional ized 


groups. 


The important difference is that among an institutional ized 
population, there is little opportunity to "test" the accuracy of 
One's perceptions. That is, among non-institutionalized populations, 
there is really very little personal contact with violence, aside 
from exposure to such occurrences in the media. Ina sense, the 
Opportunity to develop a grossly distorted, or pathological, level 
of anxiety about the danger in society is much limited when one is 
actually living in society than when one is incarcerated and must 
acquire all knowledge of "the real world" through the media and 
through the perceptions of new inmates - many of whom have been in- 


carcerated before committing violent acts. 


In a sense, the characteristics of the institutional 
setting reinforce and support the inmates' distorted perceptions 
of reality which he or she may acquire through heavy use of the 
media. The results may very well be that the person who is incar- 
cerated for committing a violent act may be encouraged to develop 
the perception that the act was not really that serious since his 
own perceptions, based upon media content, would suggest that 


"everybody's doing it". 


Also, among both mental patients and prisoners, heayy 
television viewers were more likely to report haying recently been 
in a physical fight than were light television viewers. Again, this 
finding is identical to that noted among the non-institutionalized 


population. 


As for media use, an examination of media preferences 
indicates that - at least among prisoners and emotionally disturbed 
juveniles - there is a somewhat greater preference for crime programs 
on television than experienced by either the non-institutionalized 


population or the adult mental patients. 


There was also a somewhat greater proportion of individuals 
in all of the institutionalized groups who were heavy viewers of 
television (e.g., four hours or more per day) than in the non- 


institutionalized group. 


It had been predicted that perhaps the level of mental 
disorder within the institutionalized populations might be related to 
either media preferences and use, or to the attitudes and perceptions 
being measured. Regardless of the nature of the institution, it was 
predicted that individuals exhibiting higher levels of mental disorder 
would be more susceptible to the effects of media violence, or exhibit 


different media preferences than those with no symptoms of disorder. 


A number of relationships between media use and mental 
disorder were noted among the non-institutionalized group. However, 
no relationships of note were observed among the institutionalized 


populations. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is ample evidence in previous research to suggest 
that exposure to media violence does have an undesirable impact upon 
certain individual's attitudes, perceptions, and behaviours. Who are 
these individuals? Are they the criminals? Are they psychologically 


disturbed? 
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The data collected for this project suggest that certain 
types of heavy media use - notably television consumption - may have 
a number of undesirable effects upon users. Mental patients and 
prisoners show somewhat the same effects noted among individuals 
who are not institutionalized. The fact, however, that in institu- 
tions, it is difficult for inmates to "test" their perceptions or 
attitudes about society, can only make it all that more difficult 


to achieve positive steps toward rehabilitation. 


The fact that fewer relationships were noted between media 
use and attitudes among the institutionalized populations than among 
the non-institutionalized populations can be interpreted in many ways. 
For example: 


institutionalized populations are less 
susceptible to media impact than are 
non-institutionalized populations 


- there are so many other aspects of the 
institutional environment which can 
influence the attitudes and perceptions 
being measured that the specific relation- 
ships to media use are difficult to single 
out 


- since media exposure and preferences are 
often determined by institutional staff/ 
group decision, heavy media users in 
institutions may be exposed to different 
content than they would personally select 
if not in the institution 


- the reasons for becoming a heavy media 
user in an institution may be dramatically 
different from the reasons one becomes a 
heavy media user outside of the institution. 
In institutions, the television room is where 
one can seek social contact. Outside of the 
institution, the situation is reversed 


- researchers have long known that the 
impact of a communication upon an indi- 
vidual is very much dependent upon the 
reactions of the group the individual 
is in when he or she receives the com- 
munication. In institutions, media 
consumption is often a group affair - 
and most of the group would be light 
media users. Therefore, the attitudes 
and perceptions of the latter would 
countermand the effects noted on heavy 
media users in non-institutionalized 
(and non-group) settings. 


The data did not enable us to select among the foregoing 
alternatives. It will be recalled that the original project was 
simply designed to determine whether or not media use patterns and 
preferences within selected institutionalized populations could effect 
certain attitudes and perceptions. No consistent pattern of relation- 


ships were identified. 


It must be emphasized that this research project has 
emphasized a study of group behaviour, since it is general principles 
or generalizations at which a project has been aimed. It may very 
well be the case that specific individuals within the institutional- 
ized populations studied - and indeed within the non-institutionalized 
populations studied - are profoundly affected, in a socially undesir- 
able manner, by depictions of media violence. Their media experiences 
may very well percipitate self-destructive or other forms of dangerous 
and undesirable behaviour. It happens. The problem is that even 
within institutional environments where inmates are closely observed - 
and where information on criminal, social, and psychological history 
is available - neither security staff nor mental health professionals 


can predict who will be so affected. 
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In sum, researchers have demonstrated that media violence 
has observable, measureable, and short-term effects upon some indi- 
viduals. "Real life" experiences have demonstrated that such effects 
can have dire consequences for some individuals. It has been suggested 
that the mentally unstable or the criminal are, on the average, more 
susceptible to such media effects than the average person. The 


findings from this project do not support such a notion. 
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HOW WE DEFINE VIOLENCE: 


The Nature of Violence 

Violence is action which intrudes painfully or harmfully into 
the physical, psychological or social well-being of persons 
er, groups: 

Violence or its effect may range from trivial to catastrophic. 
Violence may be obvious or subtle. 

It may arise naturally or by human design. 


Violence may take place against persons or against property. 


It may be justified or unjustified, or justified by some 
standards and not by others. 


heamay be, v.ea le or symbolic. 


Violence may be sudden or gradual. 


The Nature of Media Violence 

Violence depicted in film, television, sound, print or live 
performance, is not necessarily the same as violence in real 
life. 


Tpingssnouw violent an reality may be violent Gn their portrayal . 


Violence presented in the media may reach large numbers of 
people, whereas real violence may not. 


The media may use many artificial devices to lessen or to 
amplify its emotional and social effects. 


Violence depicted may do harm the original violence may not 
have done = i0r 1b may Navesnomimpact, at all. 


APPENDIX B 


SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


CONFIDENTIAL 


A STUDY OF MEDIA and ATTITUDES 


Survey Data Collected By: 


RENNER & ASSOCIATES 


1O27-Yonge St., sure OS 
Toronto, Canada, M4w 2K9 


MEDIA STUDY 


EXPERIENCE: We want to study what you think about the things 
you see on T.V., at the movies, or in the newspaper. 


VIOLENT EVENTS: In the last little while, did you see a show or 
a news report where something especially violent happened? For 
example, you may remember things like people fighting, or someone 
being kidnapped, or hurt. Or, you might remember the destruction 
of cities by earthquakes or fires. 


WHAT AND WHERE: Write down, in a few words, the violent event that you 
remember. Say where you saw it--in the paper, T.V., movies, or radio. 
Was is something on the news? a T.V. series? a special documentary? 
What exactly was the thing you remember--someone getting hurt, or what? 


1A. WRITE HERE: 


2A. FEELINGS AND ACTIONS: Here are some words which describe 
feelings and actions. Circle the number next to those words 
that describe how you felt or acted while you were watching, 
or listening to, or reading about, the violent event. 


(a) Petelitzeabsoluteliy anon unc me seers rege teretetele cepene nists creer. e 1 
(1d) ea Cleese cy wor wan monep ey oie weno Manche mane clnenetckeh rc ledalsbeacuedstsl cre ecus os ‘5.5 i 
(CG) meclOSer EO MECAIES Bis repairer sieteuereotenanss) orci cis sarsie cic! a tolisselere l 
(Qe Call iia eee rewct ls. ase Reta eee Center we siren ttn cme eco tcc, tans a 
(2) = ELUSERACEG Yc . acts ere eleretetotelstetersceta stata ane acer ey Nols <cte ls il 
Bele PeMtbisstsn! skuaaies Ge oa ob OU Ow Oe Take te vol etetoust aisha, aie 1 
(CG) BOX CULE COD tare erode een ey es ce egsiere eee eh a tet CPS aie ee Se eM airs it 
(bh). CSL Erker leaving sie sGOOMes sis cae so seats eS mel cc e i 
(ey > Heresoleta « ais sees edict Sbloracromin crema erty cee re 1 
(Giger leterstere Pats Se aida a spin nsl6 cine chide bon Soi oie a 
Che) apa Same cer ccperscuet rans; ore veden stl sttesers kel ar ateraue ie saat eves Fin tte a 
Gb) ikcjore acelalien einetia Ooo habeus Ac Go Hes 8 os 4 oe if 
(ry petah re Al GM aia ara. to acan gers’ a enciieiel s& ete! of ataito axel cuss) ale fslers ahs te i 
CT) RS TS VOUS meinen rere tarcret sueie te mepeenot aac eet a) ak iets aletelc coueieaetals eke at 
(o) could not take my eyes away from the picture.. 1 
(py Upset Peete ree ee es eee eee Soe aiaeatetate al 
Wop) Reeds on Stok aoe Maen ne eee eee SACRO ONS “2 i 


3A. 


EFFECTS: After seeing and hearing about the violent event, I 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(e) 


worried about the terrible things that could happen 
to me someday (circle the number by your choice on 
this, and the following questions) 


nNenaey ileelel, WSR oo Goan connoabouTU Gd GubUGd05 ROU al 
Seine 21S VSWR cocoséaucsnSbndS UUs ed sos Ub sGOuoGE 2 
IAS Seleuay WSU, Suse cqs on Gabo o boo Coe OOdU NONE 3 
PLONE hen eUl” \ Wiese APA oa Gig e OD Gch.o Oromo E NO a Or oae 4 


worried that wherever I go to live when I get out of here, 
could be pretty dangerous. 


nonce ielpeloy wis SoocbaoocoodocbugdGboUG ODEO OOS 1 
Seine ei WUE 2 oobobonbuGodo0bDoU OU pORUDGOT dees y. 
WESE doyewey MSUEHL ooo6ao00c Sno bie DOG Gacs eo STenWeieds 3 
TEOIER el Let Lie ote a Tae w evecelet deh ce iciets) slike ish os APs pare aN 4 


thought about the fact that nobody can really do anything 
about most of the terrible things happening in the world 


nope ielebal Wisely A aoooauoe siswexebevegetedsts Biebedebere muenonses 1 
Seine BI) URTENE bogdooe slice: elev elec eke teserets snaWetenetansesnerene 2, 
WAS) felneinl EWE oossogooe ee PB ant Paar eae Senator tees 3 
T Oitmaa Paral elemrawer treme toveners Pore retewsvera cua hewelat ate Nc atadaress 4 


realized that those people who try to be heroes 
usually end up getting hurt 


eater ane lg hay “DRSKS owl anstmn Sek cr ca eae eR ONC ED CSc eee ie ul 
SAMewrd Sm USUI mroeMemert ahs aueraretereiene ii eteeat ei shh cae ener eee Zz, 
KES Sotshiatie Stila lan weena sur cere hoes Sie arene eae eer ae 3 
MOitepree eel SI Me ices eters <pante ORs Gel e cceadrs oe clare ere ancien 4 


thought about things like buying better door locks, or 
getting a weapon, to protect myself, my family, or my 
property when I get out of this place 


MOBCm GNA AUIS Wall ain weet eds rts, cit hhc ever kamen cme en eee iL 
SAMS Ae Sei Uiculam aeucmaieie rons a cts ovens feterere. rsncn cere eee 2, 
USCS Reh AUS Ul all Meee eae en sest ens ieee i aus tae nem rene ie eee 3 
faaneS Beyer eM 25 bh ke es neon ees eel Aan hee eee ee ere hac. PATS tae 4 


felt that I could get more enjoyment out, of life it 71 
pushed people around more and wasn't so easy-going. 


MOSM ell alle USC Wee teuewe traits c, city coehemiec cs acter MR tae iL 
S AMC Bec Sst Sl ict tw ame tatiana eeae rates ene a mee rete asians aoe Tea ee 2 
ests Gut eel Tye WSL Le Gapeee ee parents casas Seater eee: mee tte tre 3 
TOMS Matar ALR Merete enone ence oui’ aus ra a taleetctasetet eres tet | 4 


MEDIA USE: 


Bio mele Views How many hours a day do you watch T.V.? 


MCN CT-mmeretetetatsheve steteoraiecrsustsnetsielc: crcl e os tie eleve: coe cee) ere 1 
RS GM YO 8 ghd Aad ws ha AeA WR 3, nee RPA SRY ee ACRE, See 2 
3 A OU GS mesh Wed veMenedeNadst yenonerevewstcbeweiae woke te cuSack craic achieve 3 
AD MlOUT)S eetenetMenete nett crore ronan cheve. o occ rc eye cegenviny secnees chee 4 
ey Hoke iene sn ks aly Asai BOO. GC Iara ee oe Clore 5 


2B. During the past six months, what shows have you watched 
axe lene, Cr WaWe?  (CiicSay) 


3B. MOVIES: How often did you go to movies when you were not in an 
institution? 


IMMENSE GHGSdGbOo OC COIS AiGO Od SOGOdGED OOS OO CONG it 
5) POT y.Ca bisa cs sere sas Gusis ale se te nes teeta teleresls lacs shsaln esc 
6-12 per year. wi... oie visieiel ew ue tre etareher ele al a Glee 0 3 
=) DO Lami cle hotels stele trlets oieieus a fetrsee APN See ON. Tere me 
HeDELTIMONE OL MMOLE 9 css «eo ols se sialb ws als st bine! sisi ante le 5 


4B. What sort of movies did you like to go to most? What were the names 
of some movies you really liked? 


5B. NEWSPAPERS: How often do you read a newspaper? 


IMMAD EG SoG ooo nO AS SO50 Gre CGoG6a6 Svallei silo el ielete ta (el 6169 Lt 
L=3. PER MOMUM irs ctetis Gale .e vis esse mim cdetm ate hele aun oie 2 
Vie DOE Wee ca tern eee als Ni nGatets ei plie aus ala] aes pa nis ohnae i sieas ° 3 
3=5. PCE WEEK ws ects ccs ee otakehetcnsieretc ts POG TS ROS Be 4 
De Pete WOO k tO be MOLE. 6 «lax vchle sc ss a's pin tein eis ieua cede <tels 5 


6B. Do you prefer any special sections? 


7B. Which newspaper do you usually read? 


Toronto ieee eerereeeorooeooeo wooo ew eew eee eee eee ele 8 
Sun @Ceeeeeooeoeeeceoeseeoeeaeseeeeceeo ee eoesn eae eoeo eee ee © 


Globemande Matin weewwcreweictsistelchereteierelcletlederstcl sion olelel= 
Which other ones? 


PWN FE 


8B. MAGAZINES: How often do you read magazines? 


MOVE aceuascausss sfalersssteisteisar ae kets een aaeas seokalchers ebo7s arn 
US Der MNOM EN cs crotshers eae eet e eo) aoe Ge tor OO. Od ON OC 
2=3 Per MONCH «ste Shar eteie rebate ie dkeie Sie sueneCet ole okatekoncte 
Ga) ei eniOls tke ketevaverstsisicie (ols sve) 's 6 eilv ere elel ene ines tereners 
GM per mON cle O TMOG. % ais cies peta otalalelers weet onal onads 


(Gy ISS Oy 1S) 1 


9B. Which magazines do you usually read? 


10B. RADIO: How many hours a day do you listen to the radio? 


DEV Cla tae vietaseie ae atte lan oy MP vet a tight hay eke WG fo, eucin ale tateee 1 
UNnGderwel WOU: < ne erers BiBre. nite Bho caior aes pebis cuate eat eelscont : 2 
Za AIO ATES aut hine, olcel cys bee renalate ol sie eran eteetsrousueuetabarebere cet 3 
3G INOULS au an cme yaa Sued acctiten «heer oka eas eee Maer es 4 
DEMOMES MOT MOT Cs Marcin uemtehetst eave ets ete ateie (ater Maree: sur 5 
11B. What types of programs do you listen to most often? 
COCIM MUS MC ver ste- alee ns Ma BOD Pate steel cava ebayer aiekel sitels if 
middle of the road music, or country music .. 2 
TLOWSHD EO SE AMG taerr are raraere’ & har a1 50a 57s alate Gia ee Ue ata iste 3S) 
SOT Sam erstewaete nstaceroletetere Suiedelie,"o:s delle" oh cis span foueme atetocay 4 
other (specify) 5 


INDIVIDUAL: 


1C. EMPLOYMENT: Just before you last came to an institution, 


did 
have a job? hes 


Enployed Full-Time) (35 hrs. wks Om More). 2 .is.fe ee uf 
Employed Part-Time ....'... eretiare Send on OO aoe Peat ot Z 
Unemployed, and looking for full time work ....... 3 
Not employed, looking for part-time work ......... 4 
Not.empLoyed,,-andsnot. looking for work-.> on+se2-. 5 


2C. 


Sc 


AC. 


5Ge 


If you did have a job before coming to an institution, what kind of 
work did you do? What was the name, or the title, of the job? 


ee ee ee a 
ETE EEEEEEEE SESE SEES 


a 


If you didn't have a job just before coming in to the institution, 
how long had you been unemployed? 


LESS ME hare le WECKL i segevets kere fotoile vo kas nedeys jo to ks yokerewsqexes, eho a 
Hl FEOR SIAWECIS Med eNodebakobetotobots to ints ka laysusacks is.sys\e:,2qsyeueLepohel 2 
AECOM OG RWCCKSEgee Nehopetets telepenehetete ctene oionetene cc: sie ataite level ora 3 
OME OM? SWCOKSH Pewcestelodedsictenste ols tetetene Vekote ofebetelelete te cers 4 
OVE MOMENI Gie WekeNsteNsNeg-ietsecherotstosstereic qs. cretemencremenals e 5 
NeV.er) WOEKed Biull —t1Mme:m. so a taeis Soars ooh c tatote. cua tete 6 


What kind of work did you do on your last full-time job? If you 
answered question 2C., leave this space blank. 


If you don't count weekends, or short vacations, how long has it 
been since you were last at home, or on the street? 


months 


The following few questions refer to your friends and activities 
IN THIS INSTITUTION, not outside. 


1D. SOCIAL/LEISURE: Would you like to see your friends: 


more than you dO nOW......-sessscscccccceces if 
ADOU ENE SAMCE AS ll OWnmeteteteteteletelel clei ol cte "<1 elatelslenels 2 
Ikeeys) Telavelsh Soy soanosaocasn one ete e eee eee eeee 3 


2D. Think for a moment about those people, including relatives, 
whom you consider to be really close friends - those whom 
you can talk to about serious or important things. How many 
of these friends would you say you have? 


TONG Se eee ae a tematoal a) cietokatotelie wetahele se) =is\clere\ ster ete i 
Tee fe eee Me Sree dees Oe oto over ences aisha ta fo avetetterelotislieratsiie era sn 9) 
Da REND Gere Ae ee Pee atct ic hone hata tone ta te Poke tele totes etaie ra 3 
CUR loll te SRA A OS DOI ORO Ter Oto OO OR Deo cer 4 
Penisei! |. AG Ens Guo Gb ees Aide ao. Ob DO eo ec Lectern 5 


3D. During the past week, about how much time did you spend on each 
of these activities? 


(a) watehing television ...05 «hen cee core HOULS 


(b)mbistendng = toeradtOmspemitec cccteieina si ses OULSEE ane 
(cli 2O1Ne COyMOVLESGus wie scissile svc secs << HOULS 

(d) indoor games (cards, checkers) ....... hours 

(e) working in the institution....... +e+-+ hours 

(f) writing letters...........--eeeeeeees - hours 

(g) going to clasS.....--..eeee eee eee eeces hours 

(h) patticipatinge inesports =.) o0 ess sss ven NOUS 

GL). ead inate eke lercrodeie te choke cts oc te avekossceletien HOURS 

Qj) tstudvitige nc. pee ees Rae Someone eis Sn a 
(k) just talking to friends (here)........ hours 
(1): hobbiesa(please say, what] s\.1<:.ic.01s.0.0,00 OUTS 

(mi) > [SGen noes PGait OTs reroiet exe wisuccevereise,* sinjestos ROUT Sam) Teen 
(n) listening to record player or stereo... hours 

(o) other hours 

1E. FAMILY: What is your marital status? 

Marraed Mates cig stetuisiot stele acletole aieisl sleie.e Gp ale give e/alle efsis a7 erate i 
COMMON = awetiai | ae Catena tere sfc siehe alets sis eis tel els piel ein alee mi eis 2 
WisdO WO Gumevetennpta pic aie sus tetale slaceistal sein iexele elane sco avers ticle eiere 3 
Téemporaby casual Sepabat LON es eae cc vie so ¥k se pn Motels 4 
Le gad SG Spa cat dl Onna. were sletesvevors” 9 so: ele eusles sie. olehenierster elute 5 
DEVO UCSC terse iets) e/eleteis Vea viele. erereyers s oh 6 ele a-eig asec o ole tre 6 
Sa 110 Ue eateries tutes a ele ie teal oles teins? a/c sts ie-aieis.e/els eid late, oitiere. 7 


2E. (Unmarried) Before coming to the hospital, did you go out on dates? 


Yes, usually with the same person ...cesccsoescvee 
Nes, (with several ‘ditrerent people)... <<sscces sees 
Vis UD UCAVietiyesSe LOM mcr. cislaisleleevereceic 0 cle ace vies esicue eretsee 
Noy MO EBres Wy eInGerest Cd icant cia<' osecie eicieve ove enchelotavets 
Other (specify) 


MW &wWN ke 


1F. AGE: What age were you on your last birthday? 


ote Oe Nl IeS a otal ct ctcletetets olelel etsy ate iets svelstele «1 ¢ (soe eiaig siete = 
2 UEC sO AMV CALS cer areler iene a acsinshie tare lats! sale or ayia) piedsere sate se 
Bet OMAN CG wares ae Uale tera tote tal stele) atsics ie vel clei sicvete ef is a1 e912 tee 
Ly at O AV CAS ete tana abevatel <- ofaleherens/elele yal sve al erslieuene eis Pac 
DLO MOG eV. CaA LS Orete ciel + stata) dials sia a a ehetotelale <tels (ci eusie aire) sieieye 
OSMAN COVA sts nb cieret ctepekel es heya ei wisia stars wisi siexels: oles) s slelee «5 
MOO! 17 VV Car Sars cherctetwehetal a setr cla ci etels tap stiatetesa chet ef aWel st suey oie 
Under, 16 years. Of age 2... 6. ene eee sree weve 


OANDURWNE 


SCHOOL: How much formal schooling have you had? 


Grade school or LESS .cccscccccccesvvcsccrververes 
Some high school ....-..+eeeeeee eras es si eletetere ss #10 
Completed high Schoo] ...ceeseseeeeeceeeereecreees 
Some college or university ....eeeeeceeecveeeeeees 
Other post high school training (trade school) ... 
Completed community college .......eeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Completed univerSity ...ceeeee creer ceereeeeerceces 
Some post graduate WOrk ...seseeeeseeceeceeeeecece 
Completed post graduate degree .....-+eseeeeeeeeees 


OANDULFWNFE 


INCOME: When you were not in an institution, about how much money did 


you make in a year (include welfare cheques amb1i i 
’ ahah a 
employment, and jobs) q sf ng wins, self 


Up £0 $4 00008 iret hite.« Fn Re Bi Birra! Gas ee ee 1 
§ 4,008 -to; $26,000 2.27. SE NEEL CCD CRC RN Moca oo CI 2 
$6,001 tots 6,000 win. 6. Sielaiel ate! al el ketene” wits! ahelplate tally ts 3 
SS; 00L-to S 10,000". 50. Pietehe Neer atols eUalana tal We Solara tenes. © 4 
$10,001 to $24,000 "2%... Sileiaia's & eti'e s elphe sae ee sloterss a 
SLASOOL tot SiS COC RS. Pjare valeeeies cele a sielne cs Br Pare 6 
SIS OOLMEOM O22, OOO Mie a tetete = tere cee elatete wlatetatetahal a) ct ciclo s 7 
$22,001. €o.926,000 mire ae ere sistas ets Vike Shae BHO. tee B 
S26 200 ly Ory OMCMG Tete wie tace wine steals biata esi tepennl eoehede felashay Eke 9 
RACE: What is your race? 
ASPaACHIC® Mersre ce otecere ste a aieete te tetel oe ooo’ areveteNalevenertere enone 1 
NER EO! oval stes sys eles asia oe "6 ote Bin (elena atatin tye tate, oe NEG A aS a 
CAUCAS TAN Fieeaite toe deem Seige ee ce neti cee a © 646 3 
WeciG Abevelteya Sococ niovadelerenctehst stele aterolsteneton shel eleceicietete chee aie 4 
Other (Spee Ey a: Seem sal eed seer hive eee) 5 
SEX 
Hema Cae. yan tatesssas tists exoeaie er a c 
eau ue ee ea ere a ee 1 
ahokets ste lata ste atehedeer atetes stores ie wreie ete se eZ 


When you were not in the institution, did you think about 
having a gun or some other weapon to protect yourself at the 
place where you lived? 


ESS ie ae srae' Fer hoe EO ISON He IA EA a ae mateters 
Yo es Fp ae aa ae save gcateiactre sierd A ORE terete te 
other (specify) 


PwWNH 


Le If you had a car, did you usually lock the doors when you 


parked? 
GL WAYS uc, ses 5) 015 clase clels ie 6/10 .c7s)0)ehopeh sisie. ¢.0 sb i0 e10,se.sters i 
af had Something inside... sins; sess. « SOR ARO SO OBE 2 
Ab enUgH tc ROO LY ecate os sits) si< one W eheher effieve © 0) 4191s #, oeisle 6s 3 
ANOWO ttc ic tetemercre eaicr Wels olcke si aislesererers) «rcceneas, steretevetere, obs 4 
NAV CaNOtahad An CAb ao) acai eats hobo OeD 5 


EVENTS: In each of the following questions, always circle 
just one of the two possible choices offered. 


L3. During any given week in Canada, about how many people 
out of 100 are involved in some kind of violence? Would 
you say about one person in 100 or about 10 in 100? 


ie geekecy 100! ooo comms o il 10) star 2 MOO! an acacoson 2, 


L4: In Canada, what percent of all crimes are violent crimes 
- like murder, rape, robbery and aggrevated assault? 
Would you say it is 15% or 252? 


L5.. In Canada, about what percent of all males who have jobs 
work in law enforcement and crime detection - like police- 
men, detectives, etc. Would -you say it is 1% or 5%? 


L6é. About what percent of Canadians who have jobs are profes- 
sionals or managers - like doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
proprietors, or other executives? Would you say it is 
20700" 2542 


L7. A burglary is an illegal break and entry into a factory, 

a store, an apartment, or a house. In all of Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975, do you think that the number of burglaries recorded 
by the police during 1975 was: 


eh BOAY Bovey bok amar ALY ie Chait i 
DA LON vata eto ighen ete 2 
L8. A robbery is a crime which takes place in the presence 


of the victim and in which property or something of 

value is taken from that individual by use of force. 
Which of the following numbers most accurately represents 
the number of robberies recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


373 Ms eieraks< iste Ged! 
EDOM eee ase) e72 sae Oe 


eAl(@) « 


L1l. 


16) DAF, 


Ml. 


M2. 


M3. 


In certain cases of assault, a weapon is used and the 

victim is wounded. Which of the following numbers do 

you think most accurately represents the number of woundings 
recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately repre- 
sents the number of murders recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately repre- 
sents the number of rapes recorded by the police in Metro- 
politan Toronto during 1975: 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately repre- 
sents the number of simple assaults (these are attacks upon a 


victim which do not result in robbery, rape, wounding, or murder) 


upon individuals which were recorded by the police in Metro- 
politan Toronto during 1975: 


INVOLVEMENT: Have you, or anyone you know, ever been mugged, 
robbed, or attacked on the street? 


(e1) yes, me O°: 8): O' SO). (e eoeeneeeeeeeeeeweseenereeeeeeeeeeeeeeee @ i 
(2) Ses, Oothermperson s 2.00)... 41s.» rein te aretete state wie 2 
(3) no eeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 3 
Has the place where you lived ever been broken into? 

(1) yes, my places-++s+s+es eoeeeee ey iL 
(2) Yes, “the place of some I know...<:<-.- Bee Nae 2 
(3) 0. ores = robs ieliorare pitta) sishatepa ee) wel n\e in ehabate ete wu0) 6.0 16 3 


Have you had a physical fight either in here or on the street, 
during the past month with any of these people? 


CE) VEG ne Ot PANO Ty reece nus vce seis Bete tales: sumtel aces e.wcein yore" a 
Ke Ve eS. tee AT ECL yooh se ete taes ete aint ncaa erans tess ae a teceve tank ‘ 2 
(Soe GIES weROURESS cate cre sian Soaks Gace) SE Rie “tesco 3 


Gh) no Wa ghbowin. paste MONE. 6. kw .w els dae «adieu» 4 


M4. 


M5. 


M6. 


M7. 


Have you ever been arrested for hurting someone, or for attempt- 
tinge LO viur ct eernemn: 


If you answered the above question with a "Yes", what were you 
charged with? 


DO NOt WIUSHHEOMSAV: we seve Manel eter lvenat ctenstenen-FerokPetetetowet= is 
Write here 


If you were ever arrested for anything else, would you write down 
here what you were charged with. 


Write here 


How many times have you been arrested (whether convicted or not) 


OPINIONS: Different people seem to have very different opinions 
on how dangerous, or how safe, our community is. We have heard 
people say things like you will read below. If you agree very 
strongly with the statement, circle the "SA" under the statement. 
If youvdgrees but mot tootstrongly, cinclesthe) 4A) so) 41st syour 
opinion is one of mild disagreement, circle the "D". If you 
strongly disagree, circle the "SD". 


For example, suppose one of the statements were: 
"The instructions for this questionnaire are hard to understand" 


(1) SA ayy (3) D (4) 


I hope that you would circle the SD to show that you strongly 
disagree. 


Remember then: 


Nl. 


N2. 


N3. 


Strongly agree = SA 
Somewhat agree = A 
Somewhat disagree = D 
Strongly disagree = SD 


OPINION STATEMENTS: The news reports and the police do not 
tell us about all the crimes that are really happening on the 
streets of Toronto. 


(ep ey. C2) en, BS Gara (4) SD 

You have seen so much violence on T.V., in shows and on news 
reports, that you find yourself getting bored with it all. 
GP SA C2) eA (3), 3D (4) SD 

We might as well just get used to the fact that the robbery, 
the attacks, and other violence in our community is just here 


COMMS cay, 


G) 3s (2) A G2») Coe sD 


N4. 


Nos 


N6. 


N7. 


N8. 


N9. 


N10. 


Nll. 


NI2. 


You should not kill someone, if you have the chance, just 
because they try to rob you of the $20 you have in your 
wallet. 


(1) USD CZ Ox) (370A (4) SA 


In Toronto, you should be careful where you walk alone after 
dark, as some areas of town are quite dangerous. 


Ch) F754 (2) A C3) oD (4) SD 


You have your own troubles, so you do not pay much attention 
anymore to all the killings reported on the news. 


(Ee SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 


If you were a policeman or policewoman, you would solve more 
crimes by being tough with your suspects and informers, than 
by being nice. 


Ch eeSA (2), A eS ie ha (4) SD 


People should learn techniques of self-defense. 


(1) SA (5 ay. (3)7 =D (4) SD 


Do you think that the government is making too much of a fuss 
about the violence in our society? 


CE) SA C2) eek GD (4) SD 


There would be a lot less crime if the average citizen, who 
could prove he or she could use a gun, were allowed to carry 
a gun anywhere they wanted. 


Cl) SA (2) A C3) ae) (4) SD 


It would be a good idea to just cut back on the money given 
to the police because we have more protection now than the 
average person really needs. 


CFs SD. (255060 (3) A (4) SA 


The police and the laws in Canada are too tough on 
offenders. 


(E)> SD C2 ead) Cea (4) SA 


Ni: 


N14. 


N15. 


N16. 


N17. 


N18. 


N19. 


N20. 


N21. 


People usually have to be pushy, aggressive, and tough to be 
successful in society today. 


Gin SS7N (20k (3) aD CiaesD 


The police should be given more power. 
Ci) ssa C2) aa 3) aD (4) SD 


If someone insults you or cheats you, you should be able to 
"set back at them'' if the police do not do anything. 


Cog Sk (2) x (3)7 =D (4) “SD 


Waiting for a subway or a bus late at night is more dangerous 
than most people think. 


Ch) e358 C2) as (Gye) C4): 5D 


Walking alone around the main downtown shopping area after 
midnight is an activity you would recommend as "'reasonable 
and safe'' to out-of-town visitors. 


(Lye SD CZ) (3) 7A (4) SA 

The people in here are not much different from most people on 
the outside. 

(Lo SA (2. CS) aD (4) SD 

The spread of organized crime in Toronto will soon be 
controlled and eventually eliminated by police efforts. 

GE) SD. ON 00) aD aA: (4) SA 

The way society is going, almost anyone's neighbour nowadays 


could turn out to be the sort of person the police arrest for 
a mass killing. 


(iy sh Gy Rk (sy Ds 4) ecu yiersp 


There are a few people around who may try to actually 
do some of the violent things shown in movies. 


(1) (SA (2) A (305,10 (4) SD 


NZ2° 


N23. 


N24. 


The murders and fights and other violence seen on T.V. and 


movies probably cause people to be more violent than they 
otherwise would be. 


(Lc PtSp (2) BD (3) FA (4) SA 


People who don't avoid dark streets or disreputable 
bars, deserve to be robbed or attacked. 


(1) 995A (2) eA (3) D (4) SD 


Apartment buildings should have well-trained guards by the 
door who can demand everyone's identification who enters. 


Gaon (TA (CP (4) SD 


ACTIONS: The following statements refer to actions some people 
do, or believe they may do. Using the same system of circling 
letters as before, show if you agree or disagree that you act in 
the way described in each statement. Remember: 


Ol. 


02. 


O35 


04. 


05 


Strongly agree = SA 
Somewhat agree = A 
Somewhat disagree = D 
Strongly disagree = SD 


ACTION STATEMENTS: You would try to stop, with physical force 


if needed, a person of your own size and sex from assaulting 
an elderly, helpless woman. 


GL) sD C2450 G3)).9 7A (4) SA 
If someone teases or insults you without reason, you never 
hit them or threaten to hit them. 


(1) (SD 2) > "D (3) A (4) SA 


You do not worry about being robbed when you are carrying 
a large amount of cash. 


CL) ved C2), D (3).4 74 (4) SA 


You usually avoid going out at night alone because there 
is a chance you may be attacked. 


(1) SA CAT” Ox (3)] D (4) SD 


You sometimes leave a party or a friend's house early 
because you worry about being attacked on the street 


ilahe) eye igaliedenec 


(1) SA Cay 2 (3) D (4) SD 


06. A lot of people are afraid to take the subways in Toronto 
late “Atgnignec, 


CoA Cay as (3) ee) (4) SD 

Oe In most places you have lived, you would not leave any cash 
around if you were going out. 
CL) “SA C2 )igek G3)" 3D (4) SD 


09. You do not want to carry a gun or some other weapon to 
protect yourself. 


(1). “SD (29° .D (3) A (4) SA 


010. You have learned a few good self-defense tricks by watching 
television or movies. 


Corian (Cates Cr sD (4) SD 


O11. You do not lose your temper very easily. 


(Li) SD. (2, 3D) C3) gk (4) SA 


012. Even if you had the chance, you would probably not try to 
kill someone who was trying to kill you. 


CB get) CA ae (39 5A (4) SA 


013. If you had the chance, you would kill someone who was attempting 
to rob you. 


C1). oA Ce WIN ep eae, (4) SD 


G14. There are a few crooked people in your neighbourhood or at 
work, who you would like to see get "beat up" to teach them 
a lesson. 


GL) SA: (2) A C3 RD (4) SD 


Gabe Wealthy people probably don't worry as much as pnor people 
about getting robbed. 


CL) SD OD Coa (4) “SA 


016. Even if they don't have the evidance, the police usually know 
who the criminals in a neighborhood are. 


(i sys C2). a. (3) D (4> SD 


017. You cannot imagine yourself hurting or killing someone "just 
for the heck of it". 


Gees D C2 D (3) A (4) SA 
018. Every now and then, you get so frustrated that you just feel 
like ''smashing someone". 


CH)easA (2); 74 (3) aD (4) SD 


019. You have quite a few arguments with people. 


(1) SA (CA) CaN (3) D (4) SD 
020. You are easy-going until pushed too far, then you explode. 
Cites A (GN (3). -D C4)" «SD 


021. You have more trouble with your "nerves" than most people. 


(1) SA (2) A ((3)) aD (4) SD 


HEALTH ATTITUDES: During the last year or so, do you feel that 
you should have consulted someone about your: 


Ol. Physical Health (MoD. surgeon) 


VECr aes Omdicleiiay Comey me vsrsrosts vel oxeveess oekeeneretoneusdonet ere cecetst acct. ik 
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Q2. Mental Health (psychiatrist, psychologist) 


NAeVo mecHo eeu Wel Javenifer oA Ste aio ie AO lo & 4 GRO ORO GAG ac 1 
YES). actualy. Gide fae sina sueretekesets tale ore) ciet atenacckeroiauercl choneke 2 
NOi ust dich enensn aes snetetete out cute. © oh eirelsaalehan ous Teutlrets! shire: lol atels: is veleucite) ene 3} 


Q3. Family Problems (social worker, minister) 


VeseueShowlid AVG we a lstopee teetolers eters ls lebenenerets cr cvarsvetelars 1 
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